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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been | eo =e = 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS FARM LIFE 


The requirements of our fighting Designed by Helen Strimple 


forces for Surgical Instruments have realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
b ki t of tect finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
een taking most Of our production. colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 


frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


* * * * 


Everything possible is being done to 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 
will realize the situation. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36° outlines for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


* * * * * * 


HEALTH and SAFETY 
POSTERS 
in Hektograph 


HEALTH and SAFETY) | 
POSTERS | 

IN HEKTOGRAPH 

| 


— will instill the health and safety prin- 
ciples in the young and receptive mind 
in an easy and unforgettable way. 


Designs of beauty, each carrying a 

message of importance pertaining to the 

A | fundamental rules of health and safety. 

983 1 YOUR : CROSS CROSSINGS «PLAC ron NOT Each poster bears a large caption and 

iq, Veer! 1 “GA appropriate verse in bold type. The 

| teacher may easily reproduce these on 

any type of duplicating machine so that 

each child may color his own poster to 
suit his individual taste. 


ner 


The series comprises twelve subjects 
as follows: 


FIRE IS TREACHEROUS 


REFUSE RIDES WITH USE SHARP TOOLS CAREFULLY 


STRANGERS BE CLEAN CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 
DRINK MILK THE STREET IS NOT A EXERCISE OUTDOORS 
HITCH RIDES ARE DANGEROUS — PLACE FOR GAMES EAT FRUIT 
BRUSH YOUR TEETH EAT VEGETABLES Size 9x 11!3. In attractive portfolio. 


Price, Postpaid, 60c 
Order from your nearest 


School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue; CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


BE CLEAN USE SHARP Toor : 
| RY fs jenn FOOLS | 
| \ Wier LEZ 
| 
| 
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d, 60c 
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For Primary Grade Color Work— 


© 
Milton Bradley’s 
This crayon, of the famous Bradley 


Tone series, is ideal for early art education. It 
is shaped for easy holding by little fingers, and 
longer usage, because of its non-rolling feature. 


End View 


NO-ROLL is an over-size, semi-round cray- 
on, 4 inches long. It has a flattened section which prevents 
rolling when placed on a desk or easel tray. The value of 
this unique design is obvious. It means longer life as dan- 
ger of breakage is lessened; and the flat side makes it easier 
for small hands to hold. 


Ne-Rell Crayon 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
NO-ROLL is a substantial crayon of quality. It is smooth 


marking, free from grit, with excellent color value and per- 


fect blending texture. 


The eight-color, lift-lid box illustrated contains one cray- 
on each of Red, Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and 
Black, each wrapped in paper of its own color. 


You'll like NO-ROLL crayons, and a trial will convince 
you that the no-roll feature is a measure of economy and 
convenience. Price, per box, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


The perfect medium for first color work steps in primary, 
and for advanced studies in higher school grades., It is 
smooth in texture and free from lumpiness. It spreads eas- 


Put up in sets, as follows: 

SET A — Six 8-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 24 sheets Fin- 
ger Paint paper, size 15'/.” x 20',”; six spatulas and 
instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $3.60 


SET C— Six 2-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 


Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of Finger Paint paper, size 15!” x 
In box with cut-out 


Price, per set, $1.40 


20'/,”; six spatulas, and instructions for use. 
build-up. 


MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS AND PAINTS ARE SOLD BY 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS IN COLOR 


Milton Bradley Company — Springfield, Mass. 
CHICAGO: 811 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


ily, washes cleanly from hands or clothing, and is harmless 
to the skin. Its color values are of superior quality and mix 
perfectly for blending into additional colors. 


SET BW— Six 4-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of 
Finger Paint paper, size 1512” x 2012”; six spatulas 
and instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $2.20 
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OUR FIRST 


Armitage - Dykema - Pitcher 
Rossman +» Vandevere 


With this beautiful new book, you 
now may have —all under one 
cover — the finest material avail- 
able for your introductory and 
first year music program. Rote 
songs, listening material, rhythmic 
games, plays and dances, rhythm 
band pieces, and a children’s opera 
— complete with piano accom- 
paniments and teaching outlines. 
...Includes twenty-four topical 
units arranged according to the 
school year, with music for every 
season and every holiday... 368 
pages comprising the largest, most 
varied, comprehensive and gen- 
erally useful book for teaching 
music to children ever published. 
... Prepared by the same distin- 
guished board of editors who made 
the other books in the famous 
series, ‘‘A Singing School,’’ now in 
general use throughout the nation. 


lege of return. 


C. C. Binchard & Ca. 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 15th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 

Matter February 1, 1942, at the 

Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 

~— the Act of Congress March 
1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1945, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

All contributions must be mailed on the 
full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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KEEP WELL — 
A MAY DAY 
HEALTH ACTIVITY 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


Mlay Day (May 1) is Child Health Day in our 
country. It was so proclaimed by President Hoover 
to focus attention on the importance to a country 
of keeping its children healthy in body, mind and 
spirit. President Hoover’s proclamation included 
these words: ‘‘Our children have the right to be born 
in health, to be well throughout babyhood and the 
pre-school years; to be surrounded with moral and 
spiritual inspiration; to work and to play through 
primary school with well minds based on well bodies; 
to enjoy and to profit to the utmost by their higher 
schooling because of wholesome habits of thought and 
deed; thence to graduate into adult life strong in 
body and inculcated with the sense of fair play and of 
responsibility for the rights of others.” 

The first of May was an appropriate day to choose 
for Child Health Day because the idea of health 
seems to accompany Spring and Summer. 

America has a wonderful heritage of festivals. 
May Day is one of the very special ones — one of the 
oldest and best loved of gala days. It came from 
England, brought over, as early as 1628 and cele- 
brated by the Puritans. Going ‘‘A-Maying”’ has al- 
ways been more popular in rural districts and vil- 
lages, where it is more convenient to go to the woods 
and pick wild flowers. May Day signifies the very 
definite return of Spring with THE HANGING OF 
MAY BASKETS, with THE CROWNING OF THE 
MAY QUEEN who rules her subjects with a magic 
wand, whose subjects in turn WIND THE MAY- 
POLE for her pleasure. 


MAY-POLE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Festival Book — Chap. VI — 
Jennette Emeline Carpenter Lincoln 
May-Pole Possibilities — 
Grace T. Hallock 
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Red Letter Days — 
Elizabeth H. Sechrist 
May-Pole Exercises — 
E. Hughes 
Folk Dances and Singing Games — 
Elizabeth Burchenal 
(Music for May-Pole Dance in this book) 
The Guild of Play Book of Festivals and Dance 
Part I 
Kimmons and Burchenal 
Dancing of the People 
Elizabeth Burchenal 
Games and Dances _ (Directions) 
William A. Strecher and Grover W. Mueller 
Around the May-Pole — Written and arranged for 
Rhythm Band by L. Lillian Vandevere 
— The Instructor May 1941 


*WINDING THE MAY-POLE 
A COLORFUL PANORAMA TO ADD TO 
CHILDHOOD’S PLEASANT 
‘‘REMEMBERINGS”’ 


Directions 


A strong pole should be used —a pole about 12 
feet high. Often this pole can be borrowed from the 
Park or Playground Commission. The pole should 
be decorated at the top with flowers. Twenty-four 
children is a nice number to use to wind it. Several 
inches from the top of the pole are fastened streamers 
(3 inches wide and 3 yards longer than the pole) — 
one for each child. Two complementary colors, 
yellow and violet or blue and orange make a pretty 
effect; or a rainbow effect may be produced by using 
more colors. 

The music may be furnished by piano or Victrola 
— any SKIPPING STEP — atwo-step. The Polka 
Victor Record — Bluff King Hall, #20990 is perfect 
for the winding of the May-Pole. 

The May-Pole may be wound by 12 girls and 12 
boys or by 24 girls. Give eachchild anumber. The 
children with even numbers form an inside circle. 
They face right. The odd numbers form another 
circle on the outside of the first circle. These chil- 
dren turn left. Each of the 24 children holds his 
streamer in his inside hand ready to weave. 

Even numbers skip around one way, while odd 
numbers go in the opposite direction. The children 
silently say ‘over,’ ‘“‘under’’ as they skip along. 
Continue until the winding of the pole is completed. 
Unwind the pole if you wish, by repeating the whole 
**Exercise’”’ in the opposite direction. 


Blithe little bird in the Maple tree swinging, 
My heart echoes softly the song you are singing, 
It tells me the woods have put on their adorning, 
And have sent me a welcome this sunny May 
morning. 

For sunshine alone doesn’t make the May weather; 
”Tis the woodland and song and singer together. 

— Selected 


PLAY AND RECREATION 


are a very definite part of good health. Happy joy- 
ous balance between work and play makes for physi- 
cal fitness. 

* Several May- Poles may be wound at the same time. 
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Miss Margaret Ping, Director of a Youth Center 
in Detroit says, ‘“Happy kids don’t need disciplin- 
ing.”” Happiness is such a vital part of health. 
GAMES on the playground and in the school-room 
are of as much educational importance as the books 
in the desks. The games build morale for some 
children, whom the books will never touch. 


THE SIMPLEST OF HEALTH RULES ° 
HEALTH IS BEAUTY 


The Do’s and Don’t’s of Health are worth observ- 


ing; because all in good time there is always a ‘‘Pay- 
off.”’ 


Some Do’s for Children 
1. A bath, two a week, if not daily (always use own 
towel and wash cloth) 

2. Change underclothing often. 

3. Sleep 8 to 9 hours each night. 

4. Wash Teeth after each meal. 
down; lower ones, up) 

5. Always wash hands before eating. 

6. Drink at least 4 glasses of milk a day and plenty 
of water. 

7. Eat lots of fresh fruit and green vegetables. 


(Upper ones, 


Some Dont’s for Children 


1. Don’t eat between meals, except maybe carrot 
straws or drink a glass of milk with whole wheat 
crackers. 

Don’t eat too much candy. 

Don’t go without rubbers in rainy weather. 
Don’t breathe with your mouth. 

Don’t suck your thumb. 


SAFETY — EDUCATION — AVOID 
ACCIDENTS 


Never Clutter up the stairs. 

Mop up any grease on the floor. 

Avoid open wires. 

Keep away from boiling water. Scalds 
and burns are so serious. 


FOUR THINGS TO FIGHT “JUST A COLD”’ 


Keep away from people. 

Drink lots of water and fruit juices. 
Don’t eat much. 

Rest. 


PRESENTING THE FIVE SENSES 


Sense of Sight 


Don’t touch your eyes with your fingers. When 
you read, let the light be over the left shoulder. 
Sense of Hearing 
Don’t ever put anything in your ear but a wash- 
cloth. 
Sense of Taste 
Taste buds offer us just four taste experiences: 
sweet, sour, bitter, salty. 
Sense of Touch 
Don’t go out with your skin wet. It will crack. 
Sense of Smell 
Beside the pleasure of smelling flowers, etc., the 
Sense of Smell is a warning Sense. When you 


smell smoke, it warns you of firee NEVER 
pick your nose —a clean handkerchief every 


day. 
4 THINGS TO INSURE NICE FINGER NAILS 
Brush 
Orange Stick 
Nail File 
Scissors 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


“There is no security for the individual except as 
he finds it in the security of all.” 


This means — 
1. Keep your garbage pail covered, for the good of 
the neighbors. 


2. Keep away from other people when you have 
something ‘‘Catching.”’ 


Dr. S. Jamison 


A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 
(in Embryo) 
Appearance important — 
Happy 
Emotionally balanced 
Agreeable 
Loyalty to friends — ‘‘Love never faileth”’ 
Tolerant 
Honest 
Young but poised 


Personable 
Enthusiastic 
Reverent toward God 
Self-Controlled 
Obedient 

Not touchy 

Alive in spirit 
Light-hearted 
Interested 
Thoroughly wholesome 
Youthful bouyancy 


KNOW THESE HEALTH MAGAZINES 


American Journal of Public Health 
Journal of School Health 
Hygeia 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 
Recreation 
Health 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HEALTH BOOKS 


Dramatizing Child Health — Grace T. Hallock 
Emotional Hygiene — Camilla Anderson 
Growing Up — Karl De Schwenitz 
Community Folk Festival Hand Book 
(Evening Bulletin Folk Festival Association 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Modern Ways with Children — Elizabeth B. Hur- 
dock, Ph.D. 
Safety Every Day — J. Mace Andress 
I. H. Goldberger 
Elizabeth B. Jenkins 
Marguerite P. Dolch 
Health can be Fun — Munro Leaf 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES 


. Experiences in Activating a Health Education 
Program — 
Gladys P. Shahovich 
Journal of School Health — Feb. 1944 
. Health and Personality — 
Calvin T. Ryan 
Hygeia — March 1944 
. Feet that Dance and Hearts that Sing — 
Sarah Gertrude Knott 
Recreation — December 1944 
. Posture Builders — 
Hygeia — March 1944 
. Childhood Should be Joyous — 
Katherine W. Taylor 
Parents’ Magazine —- December 1944 
. The 24 Hour Cycle (Editorial) 
Journal of Health & Physical Education 
January 1944 
. Planned Health Film Production — 
Adolph Nichtenhauser 
Journal of Health & Physical Education 
May 1944 
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. Fables in Health Education 
David E. Glusker, M.D. 
Solon Nunez Frutos 
Journal of Health & Physical Education 
April 1944 
. Accent on Posture — 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 
November 1944 
. Perfect Posture (a clever little sketch) 
Grace Peck 
Health & Physical Education 
April 1944 


MAY 


The fair maid who the First of May, 
Goes to the fields at break of day, 

And washes in dew from the Hawthorne tree 
Will ever after handsome be. 


— Old Rhyme 


AND NOW HERE’S TO YOUR HEALTH 


Observations of a Class in Rhythm Activity 


ETHEL R. 


The aim of this lesson is to help the class of primary 
children to enjoy music as it is heard and to make 
some response to this music. 

The Victor records used are: “Run, Run, Run” — 
No. 20162, ‘“‘Rhythms for Children’ — No. 20153 
and ‘“Melodies for Children” — No. 20164. 

In the schoolroom there is a hush of eager ex- 
pectancy as the record “Rhythms for Children” is 
put on the victrola. 

“The name of this,” said the teacher, “is THE 
WILD HORSEMAN. What kind of a horse do you 
suppose it tells about?” 

Child: 

A trotting horse. 
Child: 

A pony! 

Teacher: 

How many of you have been on a pony? 

Several boys and girls enthusiastically tell of their 
riding experiences. 

Teacher: 

Listen to this man who is riding. Do you think 
his horse is going quite fast or quite slowly? (Plays 
record). Is he going fast or slowly? 

Children : 

He is going fast! 
Teacher : 

Is he near or far away? Will you just say it 
quietly if you know whether he is far away or near. 
Children: 

Far away — Near — Far away — Near 
Teacher: 

Now listen this time and make him go away far with 


TAYLOR 


your hands (Shows them how by tapping softly). And 
when he comes nearer make your hands show that 
he is nearer. 

(The children listen and indicate with their hands 
whether he is far away or near.) 

Teacher: 

This time will you boys and girls on the right raise 
your hands when he is going far away and those 
on the left side raise your hands when he is near. 

(All the children respond joyfully to this.) 
Teacher: 

Now we will play another record, but this time I 
am not going to tell you the name of it. I'll just tell 
you a little bit about it. Some boys and girls are 
playing. Listen closely to find out how they are 
playing. What do you think they are doing? 

Child: 
Skipping. 
Child: 
Dancing. 
Child: 
Running. 
Teacher: 

How can you tell which it is? 
Child: 

By the way it sounds. 
Teacher: 

Listen again. What was that? 
Child: 

Tiptoe running! 

Teacher: 

You may choose someone to help you tiptoe and 

see if that is what they are doing, Linda. 
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(They tiptoe around the room.) 
Teacher: 

Do you think it is walking or running? 
Child: 

I think it is running. 

Teacher: 

Will the boys and girls in the back row try running 

to the music. John may lead. 
(Children run around the room keeping time to the 
music. ) 
Child: 
It says, ‘“‘Run, run, run.” 
Teacher: 

You have found out the name of the record. You 
may listen all the way through this time. 

Next the teacher puts the record ‘Melodies for 
Children” on the victrola and plays ‘‘Badinage.” 
Teacher: 

This is about a boy and a girl. One talks very fast 
and the other very slowly. I wonder which one is 
the boy and which the girl. When it is played again 
listen to find out which one is talking fast and which 
one slowly. 

(Children listen for the fast and slow parts as the record 
is played.) 
Teacher: 

Which do you think is talking fast? 
Child: 

The girl. 
Teacher : 

Who is talking slowly? 
Child: 

The boy. 
Teacher: 

Now when the girl talks will the girls all raise their 
hands. You must listen very carefully so that I will 
not catch anyone. 

(Girls raise their hands for the fast parts) 
Teacher: 

When the boy talks will all the boys raise their 
hands. Now be careful. I’m going to try to catch 
soneone. 

(Boys listen and raise their hands for the slow parts.) 
Teacher : 
That was excellent. I did not catch anyone. 


Teacher: 

This last record has a story that goes with it. 
(Puts “Of the Tailor and the Bear” on the victrola). 

Once there was a tailor who loved music so very 
much that he always kept his violin near his work 
bench so that he might play when he was not busy 
with his sewing. One day while he was sewing he 
heard a great noise outside the door, but he did not 
take his eyes from his work until a big bear walked in. 

The poor tailor was so frightened that he didn’t 
know what to do. All at once he remembered that 
bears are supposed to like music. So quickly he 
reached for his violin and began to play. 

Imagine his surprise when the big bear got up on 
his hind legs and began to dance around the room 
growling as he danced! Growling was the bear’s way 
of saying that he liked the music, for this was a tame 
dancing bear, although the tailor did not know it. 
When the bear got tired of dancing he got down on 
his four feet again and went out of the door. 

The tailor was relieved to see the bear leave as he 
had been terribly frightened. Just as he picked up 
his work again he heard the bear growl once more 
outside. But, as in the music we do not hear the 
bear dance again we think that the bear’s keeper must 
have come then and taken him away. The tailor 
was so glad that the bear had not hurt him that he 
worked harder than ever before and whistled happily 
as he heard the growling bear go farther and farther 
away. Now let’s see if we can hear the music tell this 
same story. Listen and tell me when the bear comes 


in. 
(Children listen and do hear him come in.) 
Teacher : 

See if you can hear the tailor playing his violin 
and the bear dancing. Listen! 

Now what does the last part tell about? 

Child: 

The bear is growling. 
Teacher: 

Yes, he is down in the street and his keeper is 
taking him away. He is growling because he wants 
to come back and dance some more. 

Children: 
Play it all over again! 


BIRD CALLS 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Did you ever hear tunes 

On a sunny summer day? 
Did you ever listen in 

To what our bird friends say? 


There’s one that goes, ‘‘Bobolink, 
Spink, spank, spink,”’ 

While a dear little bird 
On the tree-trunk goes, ‘‘Peenk.”’ 


One little fellow 
Sings, “‘Chick-a-dee-dee,”’ 
While one, with a jerk 
Of his tail says, ‘““Phoe-be!”’ 


A bird in the meadow 
Calls, ‘“Tseer, tseer, tseer!”’ 
From up in the orchard 
Comes, ‘‘Cheerily-cheer!”’ 


A bird with.a bright wing 
Calls, ““Cak! Gonk-err-ee!”’ 

Another cried gaily, 
““Chee-wee! Che-wee!”’ 


That’s what you’ll hear 
On a fine summer day, 

If you listen in closely 
To what the birds say! 


(NOTE :—Birds, in order mentioned, are, bobolink, downy woodpecker, chick- 
adee, Phoebe, meadow lark, robin, red-winged blackbird, and yellow wabler.) 
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Manuscript Writing for the Beginner 


EDNA M. HORROCKS 
Unit VI -- Small Letters 


Note: The following unit is intended for the teacher. It is a presentation and 
analysis of the small letters of the alphabet, but it is not necessarily a method 


for the presentation of this material to pupils. Techniques for teaching the 
small letters will be given in Unit VIL. 


KL 


ANALYSIS OF LETTERS 


These small letters are easy to teach / 
since they are made exactly like the 


except that they are one space 


IS ULUVV VVWAXZ Z 
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These letters look like their cor- 
responding capitals but they are 
dropped one space lower. 


It is helpful to the teacher to realize that the “loop” on the manuscript letters 
“d," “b,” “p,” and “q” occurs on the same side as in the cursive form. This is 
also a helpful hint to recall when teaching the transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing at a later date. 


AF O 
a ce 


These letters are all based on the vertical stroke. 
Some of them are two spaces tall. 


The small letter “t’’ is the only letter in the alphabet which is neither two spaces 
nor one space tall. All other letters “touch” lines. 


The “polliwog” “g” has a tail that 
curves like the 


The middle of a space is sien start- 
ing point of the letters “a” and “e.” 


Make the middle horizontal line 
of the letter “e” long enough to 
insure a letter. 


The small letters “k” and “y” are 
often troublemakers because they 
closely resemble the capitals but 
have differences in the second 
stroke of the letters. 


: 
| arp 


Be Clock-Wise 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Ho teach how to tell time, give 
the children the privilege of being 
““Clock-Wise.” Let them become 
clock manufacturers. Let them 
understand one hand moves sixty 
times while the other moves from 
only one number to the next. If 
they use their own hands to con- 
struct clocks, they’ll make the 
hands of the clock and they’ll learn 
much more quickly when school 
begins, when father gets home 
from work, when the hands point 
to bedtime, etc. 

Each year in Grade 3 we have 
made clocks and the material has 
usually been boxes which have 
ranged in size from cologne boxes 
to cartons large enough for the 
child to stand in. This means 
the cologne box was a miniature 
grandfather clock which the child 
put in our hall in the first floor of 
a home we were furnishing and 
which was laid out and open for 
inspection on a certain floor space. 
This created an interest for other 
tiny clocks to be added and soon 
anyone inspecting the rooms was 
quick to say, ““The owner of this 
house should always be right on 
time. Just look at all the clocks 
in the rooms. Even the dolls have 
small wrist watches!”’ 

The large carton was supposed 
to be a copy of the grandfather 
clock in the certain child’s home 
and the weights were pine cones 
which hung from brown yarn. 

The chalk trough held many 
radio clocks and usually attached 
to the inside of each box was a 
piece of electric cord or small rope 
to act as a substitute for electrical 
wiring. Of course the advertising 
on each box had to be concealed 
by using plain manila paper and 
the faces were drawn on this. To 
encourage neat faces, the children 
used a plate or other round object 
to trace around and then very care- 
fully made the figures in this 
order — first, 12 and next 6, di- 
rectly beneath it; then 3 with 9 
opposite, and lastly the ‘‘fill in” 
numbers, 1 and 2 and 7 and 8 and 
10 and 11. The children usually 


constructed the hands of card- 
board and these were made mov- 
able by using paper fasteners, 


choosing a size suitable to the 
weight of the material. 

The wooden plates made at- 
tractive clocks and often these 
were designed in green, blue or red 
for ‘“‘kitchen clocks” and the color 
was repeated between the ‘“‘scal- 
lops.”” These made an attractive 
blackboard. border. They were 
often used as clocks for nurseries 
or play rooms and then the chil- 
dren added flowers, chicks, ducks, 
and bunnies for decoration — yes, 
even a cut-out mouse was added 
and perched atop one of the 
clocks. In this I suspect the child 
was inspired from the Hickory- 
Dickory mouse of nursery tale 
origin. 

They made Big Bens and Little 
Bens. They drew small circles on 
the backs of these, thus setting the 
alarms. 

The Town Clock was made atop 
some tower which gave a good 
art lesson for a day. Sometimes 
the child put the time for shopping. 
Sometimes it showed the noon 
hour for lunch time and thus they 
showed time according to their 
imagination. 

The one difficult clock to con- 
struct was the old time, yet amus- 
ing one, the “Cuckoo Clock.’ The 
cuckoo never looked like a cuckoo 
but more like a chicken or an eagle, 
but it did give much fun to the 
lessons and brought forth innu- 
merable questions. In fact, ques- 
tions were a part of the construc- 
tion of every clock. This especially 
was true when it came to con- 
structing “watches” which are, 
after all, just convenient clocks 
and the pride and joy of every 
child, whether it be the Mickey 
Mouse watch variety or a real 
honest-to-goodness watch of ex- 
pensive construction. 

So many times while the chil- 
dren were learning to tell time and 
were thus becoming conscious of 
its meaning (Being Clock-Wise), 
lessons in English dealt with this 
amazingly wide topic. It would 
give the opportunity for such 
stories as ““Leaving on Time,” the 
story of trains leaving on the very 

minute they were scheduled and 
the necessity of accuracy on the 
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railroads, along with the general 
rush and commotion in the R. R. 


stations, people hurrying from 
place to place while the current 
questions always are, ‘““Do I have 
time for sending a wire home? Do 
I have time to make a telephone 
call, etc.?” 

Any teacher can refer to books 
which give much _ information 
about clocks and this can be put 
into simple language which’ make 
more stories. These deal with the 
Swiss clocks, Sundials, the Stras- 
bourg Clock, Big Ben of London, 
etc. 

The ‘‘Punch Clock” system for 
people working in stores always 
made a good lesson because it 
proved that most people are paid 
for the time they give to their jobs. 
It brought up or rather discouraged 
tardiness in any line of work. It 
helped to encourage all the chil- 
dren to get to school on time. I 
tried to impress that there was no 
need of a Punch Clock in schools, 
simply because all children should 
so much enjoy coming that they 
wouldn’t miss a minute of it. 

One little incident I want to 
relate so that any teacher will be 
able to meet the situation as I have 
met it. Just as in any project 
there are always children who 
make untidy constructions com- 
pared to those others make and 
yet are not to be discouraged be- 
cause they are not “long” in the 
artistic field or have no natural 
talent or imaginative lines to draw 
upon, so there were found to be 
children in this particular motiva- 
tion. Some of the clocks had 
hands placed incorrectly, muti- 
lated faces, rickety bodies, and 
otherwise unsalable shapes. These 
had to meet kind criticism and I 
suggested they be placed in a 
Repair Shop which was in one 
corner of the room and marked 

thus on the blackboard near. This 
did the trick. Very quickly an- 
other clock far superior took its 
place and the spoiled or disfigured 
one was then thrown away which 
was proof that the child had made 
repairs and thus worked out satis- 
factorily whatever had been his 
first difficulty. Perhaps it isn’t 
necessary to add that telling time 
was fun to them in this manner 
which I have labeled ‘‘Clock- 
Wise.” They became familiar 
with the natural terms of “‘main- 
spring,” “stem,” ‘‘dials,”’ 
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“key,” and “pendulum.” They 
could write an interesting para- 
graph about The School Clock 
which usually spoke of such little 
humorous sentences as, “I have 
no feet but I can run. I have a 
face but I have no eyes. I have 
two hands but they are not alike. 
I give only two sounds, Tick and 
Tock, and yet I tell many, many 
important things to children all 
day long.” 

I tried to explain that clocks 


told us time to work, to sleep and 
to play. It never repeated itself. 
It never ticked twice the same 
minute. Children never lived 
over the same hour. Time went 
forward — not backward. We 
must all ke@p up with the clocks. 
Each day when we looked at the 
face of our school clock we should 
be able to say, “I’ve learned some- 
thing new today. I’m one day 
older and I’m one day better than 
yesterday.” 
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WHO’S AFRAID 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


A big bad wolf 
Couldn’t scare me, 


Or a growly bear, 

Or a sting-tailed bee; 
Or an elephant, 

As big as a house, 
Or a roaring lion,— 

Or even a mouse! 


Wanted: More Story Tellers 


Huere is magic in the 
Story-Teller’s hand. Like the 
waving of a tiny star-tipped wand 
her pleasant voice soothes away 
the, worries and unhappinesses of 
the busy daytime hours and weaves 
a spell of enchantment. Skates 
are put away, scoldings and small 
catastrophies of the day are for- 
gotten. With a happy sigh, tired 
children cross the border into the 
land of imagination where any- 
thing is possible. Animals talk 
fluently and with wisdom; people 
grow to great heights or shrink 
back again, as the story demands. 
The simplest person on the street 
may turn out to be a powertul 
magician or an enchanted princess. 
For a short while the real world of 
bumped knees and unkind names 
is very far away, and in its place 
is the unreal world of make- 
believe. 

This is indeed an escape from 
reality for little children and it 
has often been criticized as such. 
However, there are times when 
an escape from the labyrinth of 
duties is needed. Adults accom- 
plish this by reading fiction, going 
to shows, and losing themselves in 
music, radio dramas, and humor. 
Children’s worries are even harder 
to bear since they do not have the 
experience to cope with them. 
Little children are continually 
bothered to eat, to sleep, to change 
their clothes, to bathe, and not to 
touch the countless adult belong- 
ings in a modern home. They 


ELAINE JACOBS 


grow a little and go to school 
and to the real business of holding 
their own with their playmates. 
They must make triends, not be 
too aggressive, tollow directions, 
use their initiative, learn to use 
their hands, try to do what is 
asked of them, and try not to do 
what is not asked of them. It is 
quite a serious job. As they get 
older they must learn the exact 
skills and data expected of them 
or be hounded by grown-ups and 
teased by other children. Then 
comes the age of clubs and piano 
and dancing lessons. They have 
wondertul advantages: they are 
taken on trips; they go to parties; 
their lives are very exciting. -In 
the summer they go to camps 
where every minute is planned 
for them with strenuous sports and 
handcrafts. So they seek an es- 
cape from this very real, very full, 
life of theirs. They turn to the 
most accessible, most advertised 
entertainment. On Saturday af- 
ternoons they beg a dime and go 
to the double-feature where they 
see ‘““The Killer” and an airplane 
picture full of tailspins and gunfire. 
They read Superman in the comics 
and the adventures of a lady 
spy. On the radio they hear Jack 
Armstrong and Flying Patrol. All 
very stimulating, all very exciting; 
full of chills and hair-breadth es- 
capes. ‘Then we wonder why they 
twitch, and stutter, and mutter 
in their sleep. 

The over-excitement of their 


too busy world can be dispelled by 
the skilful story-teller. There is a 
deep, restful satisfaction for chil- 
dren to have short periods to relax 
and just listen; to let their little- 
used but still fertile imaginations 
bask in simple elementary stories 
made up by simple folk. Since 
the ages began, fairytales, myths, 
and legends have played their part 
in giving recreation to the hard- 
working, and release to the 
anxious. In these harrassed days, 
lucky is the bomb shelter with the 
luxury of a story-teller to quiet 
fears and amuse groups of children 
with the age-old stories of the 
struggle of man against the ele- 
ments, of the evil and cruel being 
over-come by the good, of the 
whimsical and droll with which 
earlier people were wont to lighten 
their toil. 

Aside from the pure pleasure 
in hearing stories, which should 
not be underestimated, we find the 
folk tales full of the fine qualities 
that we want our children to have. 
In many stories the older two sons, 
thinking only of themselves, fall 
short of the goal, and the youngest, 
while not so bright, stops to help 
someone on the way and is re- 
warded in the end. In stories like 
“Jack the Giant Killer” and 
“Seven at a Blow” we find bravery 
and brains winning over bluster 
and brawn. In “Aladin” and 
“Puss in Boots’”’ we see daring and 
initiative rightfully rewarded. 
These tales are full of simple hope 
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and faith that in spite of untold 
hardships, right will win in the 
end. Children need this optimis- 
tic viewpoint so that they will not 
go off the track in their too-cynical 
teens. Even today there are seem- 
ing magic and miracles happening 
all around us, not to the cynics, 
but to the people who believe in the 
value of struggling for the best 
that is in them. Some wonder 
if it will not be too much of a 
shock for children when they find 
that Right does not always tri- 
umph in real life. But Right does 
triumph if sufficient people make a 
sufficient effort. It does not come 
by sitting and placidly waiting, at 
we realize so keenly these days; 
neither is this true in the fairy 
tales. They are not all rose- 
colored by any means. They are 
full of hardships which seem un- 
surmountable, and of characters 
who try again and again. If only 
all children could get this idea so 
firmly entrenched in their minds 
that they would not be swayed by 
the “‘realists,”’ or pessimists, saying 
“It’s only pull that counts,” the 
fact: that each person should have 
a fixed goal, and the knowledge 
that he can only attain it with 
superior effort. Biographies of 
great people are full of magic, 
brought about by the unswerving 
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faith and relentless efforts of real 
people. These books should fol- 
low for the teen-age and adults 
the fairy tales of their childhood. 
Would Lincoln have been presi- 
dent if he had ‘“‘faced the sordid 
fact”” that one must have a cul- 
tured home, background, money 
and influential friends to get any- 
where? Our president today could 
have said, ‘‘What’s the use? The 
odds are against me.” What of 
Booker T. Washington, Angelo 
Patri, and the others? Fairy 
tales? Certainly, it couldn’t be 
done. But it was! Even in the 
hard-boiled press we find fairy 
tales: like the one of the small- 
town business man St. Georges, 
who slew the dragon in the form 
of a powerful and corrupt political 
machine. 


There is one danger in empha- 
sizing the value of folk stories for 
children. Some might fear that 
children will not grasp the under- 
lying truths and act on them. 
They might possibly try to add 
emphasis, ‘See how Hans gave his 
last crust to the poor beggar wom- 
an? Why don’t you give sister 
your best coloring book?” Let us 
be careful not to rob children of the 
pleasure of stories which is at least 
half of their value. Every teller of 


Schoolroom Decoration 


MARGARET 


Huere is no better way of 
instilling a sense of good art in a 
pupil than by giving him artistic 
surroundings. Children are ex- 
tremely sensitive and impression- 
able to their environment. This 
does not mean that the school 
room must be housed in a brand 
new building, or that much money 
must be spent in expensive decora- 
tions. You have all entered, at 
some time, wealthy homes, . with 
expensive furnishings, chosen in 
such bad taste that the effect upon 
you made you squirm, and breathe 
a sigh of relief when you went back 
into the sunshine and fresh air. On 
the other hand, you have also en- 


E. SNYDER 


tered little cracker-box apartments 
or cabins that were so beautifully 
in such lovely color 
schemes, with but slight monetary 
expenditure, that you settled down 
contentedly and wished you might 


arranged, 


spend the summer. 


There are still teachers who say, 
“Oh, I couldn’t draw a straight 
line,” and assume that because 
they are not artists, they cannot 
The em- 
phasis in teaching art in the ele- 
mentary school has shifted from 
an attempt to make little artists 
out of pupils to acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge and appreciation 
of art as it is used in everyday life. 


teach elementary art. 


tales should let the story speak for 
itself. We must under- 
estimate children’s intelligence. A 
story with a great lesson in it 
needs no embellishment. Dick- 
en’s ‘Oliver Twist”? accomplished 
more reforms than any lecture on 
the cruelities in children’s homes 
might have done. How many of 
us would read a story with the 
caption ‘“‘This story will make you 
be more generous.”’? In the beau- 
tiful story “Why The 
Rang,” listeners appreciate how 
dearly Pedro wanted to go to the 
cathedral at Christmas, how he had 
saved up his pennies, how far he 
had walked. They know what a 
sacrifice it was for him to stay with 
the sick woman who had fallen 
in the snow, and how hard it was 
for him to send Little Brother on 
alone to see the lights and the 
throngs in the glittering church. 
They know why it was that his 
pennies laid on the altar by Little 
Brother, rang the magical chimes 
in the high steeple that had been 
silent for ages. 

The story is over, and with a 
contended sigh a group of starry- 
eyed children come back to a world 
of reality. The same world but a 
little more pleasant, a little more 
worthwhile, and a lot more in- 
spired. 


The same basic art principles apply 
to decorating a school room, build- 
ing a home, choosing a winter 
wardrobe, creating a car, decorat- 
ing a store window, making a 
poster, arranging a vase of flowers, 
or painting a picture. ‘These prin- 
ciples should be taught, through 
use, and through environment, to 
elementary and rural school chil- 
dren. 

Observe some of the principles 
of good design. For example, if 
you are covering a: portion of a 
school room wall with children’s 
work, make it neat and orderly. 
The writer has entered rooms and 
observed children’s papers hung 
up by the corners, sometimes sev- 
eral papers on top of each other 
were hung that way. If a paper 
is worth display, it is worth being 
hung by itself with some space left 
between it and the next paper, 
rather than being an eyesore to the 
room in general. 
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Have the papers so that they 
are parallel with the walls and 
windows, and not at an angle of 
45 degrees or even 2 degrees. Or- 
ganize, and keep art work by itself, 
writing papers by themselves, and 
so on with each subject taught. A 
wire stretched across the wall or 
under the blackboard tray with 
papers clipped to it, sagging in the 
center, like Monday’s washing on 
the clothes line, has no decorative 
merit. Paper mats of contrasting 
color, or of contrasting value 
(lightness or darkness), always 
enhance lesson papers, art work, 
pictures from magazines, or any- 
thing that is mounted on them. 
Also, mats which repeat a color 
in the picture are helpful. Leave 
a margin at the sides, top, and 
bottom of a wall space, just as you 
would leave margins on a page or 
a poster. 


In placing pictures or lesson 
papers in a given wall space see 
that the space occupied is balanced 
as to sides. That is, don’t have 
all of the papers crowded into one 
side of the space while the other 
half is nearly empty. Also, place 
the papers so that there is a pat- 
tern or design, or a repetition, and 
do the same in placing papers in a 
border over or under the black- 
boards. 


Change the decorations often, 
and keep up with the seasons. The 
writer well remembers entering the 
rural school room where she was 
to do her first year of teaching. 
After the county superintendent, 
who accompanied her to the build- 
ing, had shoved and pushed the 
front door until it finally gave way, 
she entered, and her eyes alighted 
on the rear wall. Nailed into the 
plaster were sun browned, fly 
specked: papers and drawings, 
which covered the seasons from 
early fall until late spring. Never 
let decorations accumulate. When 
seasons or special days change, the 
decorations should change. Chil- 
dren derive great inspiration from 
clean, new, artistic surroundings, 
just as you derive inspiration from 
a clean, new, artistic hat and dress 
when the season changes. 


In art work, adhere to one me- 
dium of expression until the task 
at hand is completed. Thus if you 
are making cut paper posters use 
the poster paper for the cut-outs 
and use poster paper for mounting. 


A horrible combination sometimes 
seen, is a tree colored with crayon 
and then cut out and mounted on 
a landscape made of flat poster 
papers or vice versa. Also, if you 
are using pencil drawings, don’t 
combine pencil and crayon, but 
stick to a picture of either one or 
the other. Similarly, a water col- 
or, or a tempera paint or any other 
material should not be combined, 
but should be kept by itself. In 
making cut-out posters, don’t al- 
low the children to draw the object 
with pencil first and then cut it 
out, but require that they cut 
directly and free hand from the 
paper. 

One of the art principles to re- 
member always is the “‘value” or 
contrast of lightness and darkness. 
Black combined with white is, of 
course, the sharpest contrast; but 
in the use of any color combina- 
tion, or of one color, this contrast 
must be made if the result is to be 
effective. Thus a very light blue, 
a very dark blue and a medium 
blue paper can be combined into 
a beautiful poster. This would be 
called an ‘‘analogous” color 
scheme, or from the ‘“‘same .color’’ 
Ordinary color schemes are com- 
posed of two, three, or more con- 
trasting colors that are harmoni- 
ous. By harmony we mean the 
colors are so combined that they 
seem like a whole, or a unit, rather 
than separate colors. The best 
color schemes show at least three 
color differences and they also 
show both repetition of the same 
color, and contrast of value. 

Three things to remember in 
planning color schemes are that a 
large amount of dark color balances 
a small amount of light color, a 


A well balanced wall. 
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large amount of cold color balances 
a small amount of warm color, and 
a large amount of dull color bal- 
ances a small amount of bright 
color. 


Simplicity is a principle of good 
decoration applicable to school 
rooms as well as to all other uses 
of decoration. The more simple 
the room is kept, as well as the 
component parts of the room, the 
more serviceable and beautiful it 
will be. 

In the room as a whole, apply 
the same principles of art that you 
would apply to one poster. That 
is: repeat the colors about the 
room. Contrast the colors. Put 
bright spots here and there. Keep 
balance. Maintain values. Think 
of neatness, simplicity, and design 
or pattern. Let the children help 
plan the decoration, as well as 
planning their own art work, de- 
signs and color schemes. Children 
sometimes have surprising art abil- 
ity. Indians and Mexicans espe- 
cially have a flair for beautiful 
color combinations and a natural 


sense of design and rhythm in 
design. 


Lastly, as you go about your 
work, bear in mind that in your art 
teaching you are not trying to 
make commercial artists, but 
through your efforts are preparing 
your pupils to have taste about 
their homes, yards, places of busi- 
ness, clothes, and cities, when they 
become adults. Remember, also, 
that you are training their eyes 
and hands in skill to be applied, 
later on, to everyday living situa- 
tions. 


Same display not balanced. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


MOTHER’S DAY 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs 
and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of 
answers and opinions from her pupils. ‘This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions 


among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning 
and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What are the children in the picture doing? 


Do you think the little girl and boy are brother and sister? 


Why do you think so? 


What do you think the little boy is giving his sister? 


What do you think they are going to do? 


What kind of a store do you think it is? 


What do you think the children are going to buy? 


Can you read what the sign in the window says? 


Can vyou name the different kinds of flowers the florist might have? 


What are you going to give your mother on Mother’s Day? 


The Origin of 
ETHEL E. 


England has celebrated Mother’s 
Day for many years. It is called 
Mothering Sunday and is observed 
on Mid Lent Sunday. Special 
church services are held and every- 
one is expected to attend the 
church of his childhood, and moth- 
ers are honored in many ways. 
The traditional gift of the day is a 
simnel cake which is baked of the 
very best wheat flour. 

Mother’s Day in the United 
States is of comparatively recent 
origin. It did not come from Eng- 
land but began in Philadelphia, 
and credit for the idea is usually 


Mother’s Day 


HICKOK 


given to Miss Anna Reeves Jarvis 
of that city. In 1907 Miss Jarvis 
had been asked to arrange a special 
memorial service for her mother 
who had, before her death, been 
active in church work. It was 
while preparing for this service 
that Miss Jarvis realized the need 
of a special day for honoring 
mothers, and she set forth this 
idea during the memorial services 
for her own mother. In response 
to her plea, the city of Philadelphia 
observed May 10, 1908 as Mother’s 
Day. 

Two of our states, Oklahoma and 


Washington, observed Mother’s 
Day on May 12, 1912, the two 
governors having designated that 
day by proclamation. Congress 
passed a bill on May 8, 1914, giv- 
ing the president authority to pro- 
claim a national Mother’s Day, 
and the second Sunday of May 
was so proclaimed by President 
Wilson. 

On Mother’s Day everyone tries 
to be with his or her own mother. 
Greeting cards, flowers and gifts 
are given to mothers, and carna- 
tions are worn in their honor or 
memory. Special church services 
and programs are held and flags 
are displayed on every govern- 
ment building. In recent years 
it has become customary to honor 
some special mother as the Ameri- 
can Mother of the year. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


One duck and one rabbit cost 


One bird and one elephant cost 


One pig and one mouse cost 
One owl and one bird cost 
One butterfly and one dog cost 
One mouse and one rabbit cost 
One rabbit and one fish cost 
One butterfly and one owl cost 
One fish and one duck cost 
One fish and one mouse cost 
One pig and one butterfly cost 
One rabbit and one pig cost 
One butterfly and one duck cost 


One mouse and one butterfly cost 


See page 63 for instructions 
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n PRIMARY SEAT WORK ; Louise D. Tessin 
j 
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PLANTS 


WRITE THE NAME OF THESE PICTURES IN THE SPACES WHERE THEY BELONG. 


See page 63 for instructions 
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PICTURE AND LABEL MATCHING : Ethel R. Taylor 


Pick out the correct label and put under each picture. 


Here comes the train. The Clown’s whip. The funny clown 
See Baby! One tree The train man 


ALA 
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PICTURE AND LABEL MATCHING 


Pick out the correct label and put under each picture. 


The big bear 
Seven cups 


Daddy 
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Ethel R. Taylor 


A drum for the band 
A very big dog 
The library table 
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Seatwork for May 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE WORDS WHICH MAKE YOU THINK OF MAY. 


maybasket jack-o-lantern May Queen 
goldenrod picnic coasting 
anemones clover chains gardens 
meadowlark ice skating icicle 
dandelion curls May pole pumpkins 


Memorial Day 


WHICH IS RIGHT? UNDERLINE. 
The smallest bird that can walk is the 


robin stork crow 


The bird which swings its claws around 
and fastens its tail to the tree when it 
climbs is 


sparrow woodpecker goldfinch 


A chalk box makes a good bird house. 
The hole must be exactly the size of a 
quarter for the-----------, 

eagle 


brown thrasher wren 


Birds like to eat the berries of the 


walnut mulberry 


apple 


We put out strings and pieces of yarn 
on low trees and bushes so that birds can 
use them 


nests food swings 
The soil in which earth worms are 


found is usually-----------«, 


poor rich 


hard 


The bird which looks at a person who 
comes near, turns around so that the 
black and yellow cannot be seen, and 
limps off is 


cardinal bluebird meadowlark 


apple blossoms 


baby animals 


Insects which help flowers make seeds 
by carrying pollen from one to another 


beetles flies 


bees 

The tiny bird which can neither walk 
nor hop, but must fly every time it turns 
around is the-------------------, 


hummingbird sandpiper woodpecker 
FILL EACH BLANK IN THE POEM 
WITH THE RIGHT WORD FROM THE 
LIST BELOW. 


How do you like to go up in a---------- . 
Up in the----- ? 
Oh, I do---------- it the pleasantest----- 
9 
Ever a---------- can--=-=--, 
in the air and----- the---------- 
Till I can----- 
Rivers and---------- and cattle and all 
the countryside. 

wide Up see 

swing thing do 

wall trees child 

Over air over 

think blue 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS THAT 
GO TOGETHER. 


frogs night 
barefoot bloom 
bluebells doorstep 
Maybasket nest 
birds’ blue 
robins’ eggs chains 
clover boys 
bees croak 
firefly pollen 
plum blossoms 
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DO THESE THINGS: 


1. Keep a ‘‘Bird Calendar’’ with names 
or pictures of birds in the order in 
which you see them. 

2. Take your paper and crayons out of 
doors to draw trees as you see them. 

3. Draw birds on heavy cardboard or 
wood. Paint them, then shellac 
to make them waterproof. Cut 
them out to be used for garden 
markers. 


4. Keep a list of the different kinds of 
flowers you see. 


5. Press flowers for a ‘‘Flower Book.”’ 


6. Make a wren house out of a chalk 
box. Cut a hole in it exactly the 
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GUESS THIS RIDDLE. 


I am happy living in hedgerows, thick- 
ets, or pastures. There I can rustle 
about on the ground and scratch dry 
leaves looking for worms and insects 
hidden under the leaves. Insects, wild 
fruit, and berries are my favorite foods. 


I am a large bird, longer than a robin, 
with a bright brown back, white breast 
streaked with brownish-black, and a 
very long tail which is moved or 
‘‘thrashed’’ about all the time. Does 
that tell you my name? 


What is it? 
(Brown Thrasher) 


- size of a quarter. Put it in a tree 
near your house. 
Ik 
Laughing Willie 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
ker 
°M Solo—I know a boy who laughs all day, 
HE And this boy’s name is Willie; 
Some folks think he’s full of fun, 
iy And some folks think he’s silly. 
- Light—Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
Chorus—What a funny boy is Willie! 
“=, Light—He, he, he, he! Ho, ho, ho! 
all Chorus—Is he funny, or is he silly? 
Solo—Wvillie laughs if he bumps his head, 
He laughs and laughs, this Willie; 
He laughs when the weather is roasting hot, 
And he laughs when it's terribly chilly. 
HAT 


Light—Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 


Chorus—What a funny boy is Willie! 
Light—He, he, he, he! Ho, ho, ho! 
Chorus—Is he funny, or is he silly? 


Solo—Wvillie laughs, and he never stops, 
So what can we do with Willie? 
Let him laugh, for what care we 
If he’s funny, or if he’s silly? 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


GARDENS (Reading Lesson) 


Many, many people have gardens. 
Some gardens grow in back yards. 
Some grow in vacant lots. 

Some grow under glass. 

Some plants grow in sandy soil. 
Some grow in clay. 


Some need rich black soil. 


Some plants grow in water. © 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Chart of Gardens 
Make chart of gardens in homes of children of the class. Space chart for each type 
found. Back Yards will require the most room. Vacant Lots probably will be next. A few 
hot beds under glass may be found and in a few places, plants being raised in chemicalized 
water are raised. 


Garden Problems 

Study conditions for gardens — rich soil, proper cultivation, moisture, protection from 
harmful insects, fertilizers, irrigation, drainage, and temperature. Experiments can be 
conducted with different soils, irrigation, and small hot beds. 
Window Gardens ; 


Plant beans in a box on the window sill. Children will be greatly interested in watching 
plants grow. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I AM IN THE BACK YARDS. I AM SMALL. 
A MAN SPADED ME. I AM GREEN. 
A LADY PLANTED SEEDS IN ME. I LIVE IN A BOX ON THE WINDOW. 
A LITTLE BOY AND A LITTLE GIRL CHILDREN WATCH ME. 
SPRINKLED ME. WHAT AM I? 


WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
FRESH VEGETABLES (Reading Lesson) 
Everyone should eat fresh vegetables. 
They contain vitamins. 
Vitamins give us energy. 


They build strong bodies. 


Some vitamins help our eyes. 


Vegetables taste good, too. 
They should be crisp and fresh. 


Everyone who can, should raise a “tg 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Value of Vegetables from the Garden 


Raw vegetables are an excellent food. They should be eaten as soon as possible after 
they are brought in from the garden. The chewing is good for the teeth. Cooked vegetables 
are also good. These should be cooked immediately after being brought from the garden. 
They should be cooked in as little water as possible and should be served at once. 


Vegetables that are left for days in grocery stores and markets lose much of their value. 
Vegetables that are cooked too long also lose much value. 


Frozen Vegetables 


Frozen vegetables are nutritious. ‘They should be kept frozen until put into the cooking 
pan. ‘They should be cooked quickly in as little water as possible and served at once. Avoid 
long cooking. 


STORY HOUR 
A Lieutenant 


JOHN’S BIG BROTHER WAS IN THE ARMY. JOHN HAD A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF HIS LIEUTENANT BROTHER IN HIS ROOM. EVERY DAY HE LOOKED 
AT THIS PHOTOGRAPH AND WISHED HE COULD BE A SOLDIER. 


ONE DAY JOHN’S TEACHER TALKED WITH THE BOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT 
RAISING GARDENS. SHE SAID THAT OUR COUNTRY MUST RAISE GOOD 
FOOD FOR THE SOLDIERS, FOR THE PEOPLE AT HOME, AND FOR OUR ALLIES. 
SHE FINISHED BY SAYING THAT GOOD GARDENERS ARE GOOD SOLDIERS. 


JOHN COULD HARDLY WAIT TO START HIS GARDEN. NOW HE COULD 
BE A SOLDIER TOO. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


GARDENS IN THE SOUTH (Reading Lesson) . 


United States is a large country. 


The southern part is warm all the time. 
Gardens grow in all the seasons. 


People can raise their fresh vegetables 
all year. 


They can eat good fresh vegetables all 
year. 


Fruit grows all year, too. 


Fresh fruit is good for people. 


Fruit and vegetables are a great help in = 
the south. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Study of Climate 


If possible, find someone in the class who has gone to Florida in the winter. Ask him 
to describe the weather. Explain in a simple way, that the direct rays of the sun cause 
warmth and that in the southern part of the United States the sun’s rays are nearly direct 
much of the. time. To children living in the southern area, these facts will be known, but 
to children living in the central and northern part, the conditions for gardening in the south 
will need explanation. 


Continuous Gardening 


Gardens need good soil, sunlight, and moisture. Since parts of the south have these 
conditions the year round, gardens can be grown the year round. May suggests planting 
time in some areas but in some other sections it differs little from July or December. i 
partly explains why fresh vegetables can be found in the large markets all year. Many 
vegetables are shipped from southern gardens. 


Transportation 


Trucks bring vegetables from gardens to shipping centers. These vegetables are packed 
in refrigeration cars and sent all over the United States. If possible, visit a large market. 
At times pieces of ice are found among the spinach and peas. 


Processed Vegetables 


Most children have had experience with frozen vegetables. Bring in wrappers and 
find out from what area these are sent. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


GARDENS IN THE NORTH (Reading Lesson) 


The northern part of the United States is 
cold. 


It is warm for only a few months in the 
summer. 


Gardens of the north are not like those of | 
the south. 


Frost sometimes comes early in 
September. 

The time between the last spring frost 
and the first autumn frost is called 
“growing time”. 

The growing time in the north is short. 

Gardens of the north must have plants 
that develop quickly. 


They are planted in June and harvested 
in early September. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Vegetable Chart 


Make a chart of quick growing vegetables. Cut pictures from seed catalogues to 
illustrate. 


Radishes Peas Turnips 
Onions Carrots . Cabbage 
Beans Tomatoes Cucumbers 


Discussion of ‘‘Short Growing Season”’ 


Encourage children to give experiences of flowers _— a killing frost. Some may 
remember early flowers and plants that have been blackened by a late spring frost. Empha- 
size the necessity of careful selection of plants and the need for utilizing all the growing 
season. Bring out the fact that only one garden can be grown. 

Gardens Under Glass 


Discuss protection from frost and increased sunshine which make a long growing season. 
If possible, locate some of these gardens. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. A PACKAGE OF RADISH SEED COSTS 5 CENTS AND SOME ONION SETS 
COST 15 CENTS. WHAT DO BOTH COST? 


2. JAMES AND JOE HAVE A GARDEN. JAMES HAS 3 ROWS OF PEAS AND 
JOE HAS 4 ROWS. HOW MANY ROWS DO BOTH HAVE? 


3. MARY SOLD 75 CENTS WORTH OF CARROTS FROM HER GARDEN. SHE 
SPENT 25 CENTS FOR A RIBBON. HOW MUCH HAS SHE LEFT? 
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Sugar a Health Food 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion: 


Sugar is one of our most important health foods. Many of our foods already 
have much sugar in them. Most of the fruit, for instance, that you eat contains 
much sugar. Other fruits are sour and have to be sweetened. 


You are, no doubt, wondering where this health-giving food comes from. The 
sugar cane grows in the warm, southern part of our country. The State of 
Louisiana grows most of the sugar cane raised in this country. Other sugar- 
raising states are Alabama, Mississippi, Florida and Texas. The Hawaiian 
Islands, the island of Cuba, the Philippines, Java and India also raise much 
sugar cane. Cuba raises more sugar than any other country. 


Much sugar is made from the juice of sugar cane. When the sugar cane is 
growing, it looks something like Indian corn. The sugar cane needs plenty of 
rain, sunshine and rich soil in order to grow. 


Beets, as you know, are a sweet vegetable. Much sugar comes from the juice 
of beets. Sugar beets need a cool, moist climate and so grow best in some of 
our middle and northern states. 


Maple sugar is made from the sap or juice of the maple tree. Men bore holes 
in these trees in the spring. The sap runs down from the holes. When the sap 
is boiled, it makes maple sugar. | 


Sugar is, also, made from honey, from corn and from sorghum. Sorghum is 
a tall, tough plant. Its juice is used in the making of molasses. 


Can you tell a story about Sugar? 


1. Why do we use it? 4. Of what use is the sugar beet? 
2. What foods need sugar? 5. Where do we get maple sugar? 


3. How do we get sugar? 6. What will “too much sugar” mean to me? 
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The Story of Water 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion: 


Mother is always telling us to drink more water if we wish to keep well. Some 
people tell us we should drink, at least, four glasses of water each day. Water 
seems to be the most common thing around us, and yet we could not live 
without it. Now where do we get our water? As you no doubt know, some 
communities get their water from rivers. Other communities depend on near- 


by lakes for their water supply. Still other communities get their drinking 
water from wells or springs. In cities and towns and on many farms, water 


flows into the house through pipes. We use faucets to turn the water off and on. 


But what keeps the rivers and the lakes supplied with water? You probably 
look often at the clouds and wonder what they are made of. Well, clouds 
are really mist or very, very tiny drops of water. The wind carries the mist 
along into the sky and rolls it into clouds. When the clouds get bigger and 
bigger and push together, something happens. The little drops of mist are 
squeezed together until they make big drops. When the big drops get heavy 
enough, they fall to the earth. Sometimes they fall as rain and sometimes as 


hail or snow. With each fall of rain, our rivers and lakes are swollen with 
fresh water. 


1. Do you get your water from a lake 
a river 
a spring 
a well 
a reservoir? 


Underline the correct answer. 


2. Draw a picture of a little boy who drinks several glasses of water each day. 
Color his cheeks red. 


3. Draw a picture of a rainy day, showing the puddles of water. 
4. Tell a story to your class about a little raindrop and what happened to it. 
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Mother Goose Stream-Lined 


MARGARET WEEKS ADAIR 


Scene 


Large shoe with window, door, etc. 
and bench. 


Garden 


Characters 
Mother Goose 
Baby-doll 
Little Boy Who Answers 
Telephone 
Boy Blue 
Mary Contrary 
Dickory Dock 


Jack and Jill 

Bo Peep 

Fairy Of Shut-Eye 
Town 

Twinkle 

Little Girl Who Tells 

Wee Willie Winkie 

Singers 


Properties 
Toy phone and large 
desk phone 
Tin horn 
Shepherd’s crook 
Clock chime 


Milk pail 

Lantern 

Little bench 

Cardboard goose, 
flowers, mouse, 
chimney, etc. 


Prologue (In front of curtain) (Toy phone rings, boy 
answers it) 
Little Boy 
Hello! 
Teacher 
Hello — Is this Mother Goose’s house? 


May I speak to Mother Goose, 


Yes. Just a minute. [’ll call her. 
calling —) Mother Goo-oose, telephone! 
Mother Goose (Enters, takes up phone) This is Mother 
Goose speaking. 

Teacher 

Mother goose, I wonder if you will be so good as to 
help us put on a program at——School? 
Mother Goose 

Yes! 

Teacher 

Will you tell these visitors something about your 
big family, and how you take care of your home? 
Mother Goose 

Why yes, surely, Mr.——, I’d be glad to. 

Teacher 

That’s fine! Thank you! Good bye. 
Mother Goose 

Goodbye. (She turns, smiling, to the audience) 
Bows deeply with her wide skirts held sidewise, and 
holds this position while the curtains behind her open 
and reveal her Shoe House and her garden. As soon 
as curtains are open she straightens and gestures 
toward her home. 

I’m Mother Goose 

And I live in this shoe 

(It’s these times, of course, that have done it!) 


(Goes off, 


I’ve a great many children 
But know just what to do 
And my home is streamlined 
asl runit! (Laughs, and says confidentially —) 
I want you to meet some of my family. (Calls) 


Oh Little Boy Blue! 
Little Boy Blue — ue 
Come blow your horn 
Come waken your sisters and brothers! 
Tell all of the children to brush their teeth — 
Tell the big ones to help dress the others! 
Little Boy Blue (Comes out of Shoe House door, and 
bows to audience) 
I’m Little Boy Blue 
I get up in the morn 
To grow healthy and wealthy and wise. 
I’ll blow a clear call 
On my shiny new horn 
Come children — it’s daylight! 
Arise! 
(He toots his horn up at the window, then takes place 
at toe of shoe) 
Mother (Calling up at window) 
Mary — Mary — quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Mary (Coming from house door, and curteseying to 
audience, then talking over her shoulder to Mother) 
Thank you Mother, my garden grows 
Onions, cabbages, all in rows — 
Tomatoes, lettuce — a perfect wealth; 
My garden’s the kind 
That grows for health! 
(Stands beside heel of shoe) 


A CLOCK INSIDE THE HOUSE CHIMES ONE, 
LOUDLY 
Mother 


Dick! Oh Dick, what’s wrong with that clock? 
Dickory Dock (Coming through door and bowing to 
audience) 

Hickory Dickory Dock 

A mouse ran up the clock! 

The clock struck one 

And the mouse did run 

But it’s really just seven o’clock! (Laughs.) 


(Stands beside toe of shoe) 
Jack And Jili (Coming from house with pail held 
between them) (They speak their lines alternately and 
in jerks, except for lines 3 and 6 which they say in 
unison. ) 

We are Jack — and Jill 

We are going — up the hill 

To fetch some pure fresh water. 

We have read — in our books 

That for health — and for looks 

To drink it we really aught — er! 
(They take stand beside heel of shoe) 
Little Bo Peep (Comes from door, and curtseys. 


May 
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I am Little Bo Peep 

But I’ve not lost my sheep. 

I know just where to find them, I do! 

And I’ll coax them until 

They give wool to the mill 

And a warm coat for each child in the shoe! 
(Takes place beside toe of shoe) (Tiny, Evening Fairy, 
enters. ) 

FAIRY, DANCES 
(Colored spot light, music) 

Mother (to fairy) 

Well, my dear! And who may you be? 
Fairy 

I am the fairy of Shut-Eye Town 

That is close by Pillow Hill 

I have come here this evening 

To help you a bit. 

You may rest now if you will. 
Mother 

O thank you, I am not tired! 

But — did you say evening? 

Evening — already? 
Fairy 

Yes the day is over 

See the star up there? (She escorts Mother to bench 

in front of house) 

Twinkle (comes from door and bows) (Recites old poem) 


Shoe is made of heavy paper tacked to screen 
of laths or other framework, painted with 
kalsomine paints. Door and window must be 
sturdy, and hung on hinges to frame. Unseen 
props hold shoe upright. 


29 
‘**Twinkle twinkle little star, etc.” 
(Takes place at heel of shoe) 
Little Girl Who Tells (Suddenly poking her night- 
capped head out of the window) 


Mother! Mother! 

Wee Willie Winkie’s running round the town! 

Upstairs and downstairs in his nightgown! 

Peeking in the window — 

Knocking at the lock — (Wee Willie’s entrance 

interrupts her) 
Willie Winkie ( Holding up lantern and calling loudly 
with hand to mouth) 

ARE THE CHILDREN ALL IN BED? IT’S 
ALMOST EIGHT O’CLOCK! 

(Takes stand at toe of shoe) 
Little Girl (Coming from door carrying doll baby which 
she hands to Mother Goose) 

I seem to have wakened the baby, Mother. 

(Stands beside Willie Winkie) 
Children (Coming from house) 

We will sing him to sleep again Mother. 

Sing: ‘Hush My Child Lie Still And Slumber” 
(All children on stage pantomine rocking motion, and 
finger on lips at end “‘Sh’’) 

All characters group on stage for final song — 
Brahm’s Lullaby, (or other selection.) 

Slow Curtain 
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Mary Ellen the Forgetter 
A Play tor May 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


30 
Act I 
Scene: In Mary Ellen’s home. 
Characters: 
Mother Mary Ellen 
Dottie Mae Helen 


(As the scene opens, MOTHER is talking to MARY 
ELLEN). 

Mother: I am sure I don’t know what I am going 
to do with you. You’re always forgetting every- 
thing. What is the matter? 

Mary Ellen: I don’t know, Mom. It just seems 
that I can remember only the things I’m interested 
in — it’s funny, isn’t it? 

Mother: No, dear, it isn’t. It’s getting very 
serious, especially when just yesterday Mrs. Tomp- 
kins asked you to bring Betty home from school and 
you forgot her entirely! 

Mary Ellen: Well, she arrived home safely, didn’t 
she? 

Mother: Yes, but with no thanks to you. Miss 
Judson had to telephone for a taxi and I know Mrs. 
Tompkins was very much disgusted with you. 

Mary Ellen: I’m sorry, Mom, really I am but 
maybe after my birthday I’ll be older and — and 
remember things better. 

Mother: I certainly hope so, and that reminds me, 
will you stop after school today at the hardware 
store? There’s an er-er- package I want you to bring 
home. It’s important, do you understand? 

Mary Ellen: Sure, ’ll remember. (Just then a 
knock is heard at the door and MARY ELLEN opens 
it to find her friends DOTTIE MAE and HELEN.) 

Dottie Mae: Hurry up, Mary Ellen, We’ll be late 
for school. Remember we’re going to practice our 
Memorial Day Program to-day. 

Helen: Yes, and I hope I get the Red Cross Nurse 
part — I’d just love to wear a uniform! 

Mary Ellen: Good bye, Mom, see you later (and 
the three girls rush off laughing and talking together 
as Act I closes.) 


Act II 
Scene: Same 
Characters : 
Mary Ellen Mother Dad 


(As the scene opens, MOTHER and DAD are 
talking.) 

Mother: Oh, dear I can hardly wait. I do wish 
Mary Ellen would hurry. Won’t her eyes just 
sparkle when she sees that blue beauty that is going 
to be all hers! 

Dad: I remember when I got my first one. I had 
a paper route, mowed lawns, emptied ashes and did 
everything to earn the money. My father said if I 
could earn half he’d pay the rest himself. 

Mother: The children to-day get things much 
easier, don’t they? Mary Ellen announces calmly 


what she wants for her birthday and presto! she 
gets it. 

Dad: Just the same I’m worried about that 
daughter of ours. She forgets everything that she’s 
not interested in and it bothers her, not at all. Oh— 
oh — here she comes now. (He is looking down the 
street) but where — why —? 

Mother (joining him.) What’s the matter, can’t 
she manage it? Something must be terribly wrong! 

(They go to the door and meet MARY ELLEN, who 
comes runiiing into the house.) 

Mary Ellen: Am I late, Mother? I went over to 
Helen’s to our Club Meeting and I’m going to be their 
new secretary! Isn’t that grand! 

Dad: Just a minute, young lady, didn’t you go 
to the Hardware Store as your mother asked you? 

Mary Ellen: Sure I did, Dad — that is why I was 
delayed — I went there but the old store was closed! 

Mother: Stores do have a habit of closing at six, 
you know! 

Mary Ellen: It wasn’t anything important, I 
hope. I can do the errand on the way to school 
to-morrow just as well, can’t I? 

Dad: As a matter of fact, you can’t — That er- 
rand was important to you, we felt. It was a brand 
new blue bicycle for your birthday — but I am can- 
celling that order at once. I shall call Mr. Cleveland 
at his home! (DAD goes to the phone quickly as 
MARY ELLEN suddenly bursts into tears and rushes 
from the room. MOTHER, sadly follows her as Act II 
closes. ) 


Act III 


Scene: Several weeks later in the living room of 
MARY ELLEN’S home. 
Characters : 
Mary Ellen Dottie Mae Dad 
Helen Mother 


(As the scene opens, the girls are waiting for MARY 
ELLEN’S DAD to come home to take them to the circus. 
He is already ten minutes late.) 

Mary Ellen: I can’t imagine what’s keeping him. 
He knew we had to start at one if we were to see the 
parade. 

Helen: He’s probably like my Dad. Time means 
nothing when he meets up with a friend or two! 

Dottie Mae: I'll bet he’s forgotten all about it. 

Mary Ellen: Forgotten about a circus! How 
could he? Besides, I’m the “forgetter” in this 
family — Wouldn’t you say so, Mom? 

Mother: I certainly would, and it isn’t at all like 
Dad to be so late. I’m getting worried. 

Mary Ellen: Just look at the time, now — Oh, I 
think It’s just too horrid! We’ve looked forward 
to this day for weeks! 

Dottie: (looking out of the window and then turning 
away) If he doesn’t come soon we'll miss the best 
part — I, for one, love a parade. 


n of 
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Helen: Well, you won’t see one to-day, I’m think- 
ing. 

(Just then a sound of a horn is heard out of doors 
and in a minute DAD enters.) 

Dad: Hello, everybody — What! Dottie and 
Helen here? Having a party Mary Ellen? 

Mary Ellen: A party —a party! What are you 
talking about! It was a party, all right, but you’ve 
certainly spoiled it. 

Dad: What is she’ talking about, Mother? How 
could I spoil anything when I’ve simply walked into 
my own house to have a bit of peace and quiet — 
and what do I find — a very upset family! What is 
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Mother: It’s the circus, Dad. Remember? You 
had a date to take these ladies and now — now it’s 
too late. That’s all — too late! 

Dad: Oh — I forgot — I — forgot! 

Mary Ellen: Oh, Daddy now I see how it is — 
That’s the way — I — Just a minute! Are you on the 
level? Did you forget, or — 

Dad: I did not forget, but in order to teach you a 
lesson, I had to make it really hurt and I’m truly 
sorry about the whole thing for I love a circus, too! 
But, now we understand each other, come on every- 
body, let’s go in town to dinner and a show that none 


this? Some one tell me. 


of us could “forget.” (They all exit, laughing excitedly 


together as the play closes.) 


The Birthday Fairy and Tommy 


Setting: Tommy’s Bedroom. 
Characters: Tommy, Mother, The 
Birthday Fairy. 


The Play 


Tommy: May I read just one 
more page of my book before I go 
to sleep. I want to find out 
whether Florence Nightingale’s 
little dog Cap got well. You see, 
Mother, when Florence was a 
little girl and owned Cap, he got 
badly hurt by some boys throwing 
stones at him. They thought he 
surely had a broken leg and would 
never get well. But when Flor- 
ence saw him and the pain he was 
suffering, she soaked some clothes 
in very hot water and wrapped 
them around his leg. The little 
dog lifted his head and licked her 
hand. He seemed to know that 


she was helping him. 
Mother: Yes, Florence Nightingale 
was like that all her life. She was 


always trying to help others, espe- 
cially the ill or unhappy. It is no 
wonder that the soldiers looked 
upon her as an “‘angel’’. 

Tommy: There is probably many a 
“Florence Nightingale” in this 
war. Perhaps, some of them will 
never be known. 

Mother: Yes, indeed, a good nurse 
has to give her entire life to serving 
of others. Florence Nightingale 
believed that men and women 
were born into the world to make it 
a better place to live in and 
throughout her entire life, she lived 
this belief. But Tommy, this is 
not getting your ten hours of sleep. 
Now, close your book and I will 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


turn out the light. 
Tommy. 
Tommy: Good-night, Mother. 
The Birthday Fairy (appearing 
behind Tommy’s knees): You did 
enjoy the Story of Florence Night- 
ingale, didn’t you? You see she 
appears on my birthday map for 
May. To be exact, she was born 
on May 12, 1820. 
Tommy: Did you bring your birth- 
day map with you? I think Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was born on 
May 12th, too. Only he was born 
in the year, 1828. He was brother 
to Christina Rossetti whose poems 
we say at school. 
The Fairy: Indeed, they were a 
very talented pair of children. 
But it is no wonder for their father 
was Gabriel Rossetti a great Italian 
scholar. 
Tommy: But who else have you 
on your birthday map for May? 
Fairy (squinting up her eyes and 
looking at map): Well, it seems to 
be a month for poets and musi- 
cians. Some of them may be a bit 
old for you to understand, as yet, 
but I think you should know their 
names. For instance, here on 
May 7, 1812 was born the great 
English poet, Robert Browning? 
I can hum you one of his short 
poems, it is so gay: 

“The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 


Good-night 


God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world. 


Tommy: That does make you feel 
like Spring, doesn’t it? But who 
was born on this date — May 22, 
1813? It must be the birthday of 
a very noted person. 

Fairy: Indeed, it was, that was the 
birthday of Wagner, the great 
German composer. Perhaps you 
have heard some of his great music. 
Tommy: My mother has all the 
stories of the great musicians. 
I remember that Richard Wagner’s 
stepfather was a great actor and 
that is how Richard began to love 
the theater. 

The Fairy: Yes, he loved the 
theater and poetry and music. 
But it wasn’t until he was fifteen 
years of age when he heard of 
Beethoven’s symphonies for the 
first time, that he knew that he 
should devote his entire life to 
music. But we must hurry on to 
some more birthdays. Do you 
see these two squares that look 
something alike? 

Tommy: Yes, yes. Whose birth- 
day comes on May, 25th? 

The Fairy: That is the birthday of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the New 
England poet who became one of 
America’s greatest. 

Tommy smiling all over): Oh, I 
know his poem, the Mountain 
and the Squirrel.” We say it at 
school. 

Fairy: Yes, he was born in the 
year 1803 and on May 31, 1819 
another great American poet was 
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born. He wrote that glorious 
poem of Abraham Lincoln. “O 
Captain! My Captain!” These 
are days when we should all be 
saying the lines of that poem over 
and over again. Then, over here 
on May 27, 1819, was born another 
great poet, Julia Ward Howe. 
It was she who wrote the famous 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Tommy: Two great poets were 
born in the same year and even 
in the same month! 

Fairy: Yes, indeed. Greatness 
often crowds itself into a short 
space of time. 

Tommy: But weren’t there any 
people besides poets who were 
born in May? 

Fairy: Well, I should say. Look 
right here! Do you see this square 
marked, May 6, 1856? I’ll give 


North Pole. 


Well, I do 


mals? 
Fairy: 


you one guess. He was a noted 
explorer. 
Tommy: Oh, I know! 


I know! 


‘‘Mommie, may Jimmy and I put on our 
new raincoats and hats and go outside?” 
Tommy asked his mother. 

‘““Yes, you may. Please be careful not to 
get your feet wet,’ answered Tommy’s 
mother. 

Tommy helped Jimmy pull on his left 
rubber. Jimmy now could put on one rubber 
by himself. Jimmy buttoned all his buttons 
on his raincoat except the top one. Tommy 
buttoned that one for him. They put on 
their hats just as they went out of the door. 
That is the way daddy does it. Tommy and 
Jimmy want to be just like their daddy. 

‘Listen, Jimmy, do you hear something?” 
asked Tommy of his brother. 

(Sing song) 

“The raindrops are singing. 
are singing,”’ cried Jimmy. 

(Sing song) 

“You are right. The raindrops have such 
a sweet voice,” said Tommy. 

‘‘Let us play with the raindrops,”’ suggested 
Jimmy. 

“That would be a great deal of fun, but 
we will have to be careful and not get our 
feet wet,’ answered Tommy. 

Have you ever played with the raindrops? 
Try it on a day when just the little drops are 
outside. I am sure you will have as much 


The raindrops 


He was the first man to reach the 


The story of his 
adventures is thrilling. 

Fairy (squinting at the map closely) : 
declare. 
another great person born in the 
year 1819. Want to guess again? 
Tommy: Yes, yes. Please! 

Fairy: Well, she was the Queen of 
England for over sixty years. 
Tommy: That must have been 
*“Queen Victoria.” 

Fairy: Right you are and a very 
noted Queen she was. 

Tommy: But why is this pattern 
here covered with tracks of ani- 


Let’s see. Oh, 
May 28, 1807, the birthday of 
Jean Louis Agassiz, the naturalist 
who discovered so many unknown 
facts about animal life. 
May 29, 1736, there was born 
one of the most fiery statesmen 
America has ever produced. It 


Tommy is Proud of Jimmy 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
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was he who fired the colonists to 
fight for their freedom with his 
famous speech, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

Tommy: Oh, we dramatized him 
in a play at school. That was the 
noted Patrick Henry. 

Fairy: So, so it was. But isn’t it 
getting late? 

Tommy (rubbing his eyes): Oh, 
dear! And we haven’t had time to 
talk about May Day, or Mother’s 
Day or Memorial Day. And they 
all come in the month of May. 
Fairy (laughing): Well, you can 
tell your mother for me on 
Mother’s Day, that she has a 
pretty smart son. 

Tommy (chuckling): She’ll be glad 
to hear that. But here she comes 
now to see that I’m asleep. 

Fairy (hurrying away): Well, Pll 
be saying a hasty ‘‘Goodnight.”’ 
Look for me again sometime next 
month, Tommy. Goodnight! 


Here is 


that is 


And on 


fun as Tommy and Jimmy. Sometimes they 
would chase the raindrops. The raindrops 
seemed to be able to tag them right back. 

‘‘We better start on our way back home,” 
said Tommy. 

“Yes, Tommy,” said Jimmy. Jimmy al- 
ways tried to do what his brother told him 
to because he was older and knew best. 

But just then Jimmy did not look where he 
was walking. What do you suppose hap- 
pened? (Have the children guess) He 
stumbled on a stone and fell right into a 
puddle of water. 

“Oh, Tommy look at me,” said Jimmy with 
tears in his eyes. “I not only got wet feet, 
but I am wet all over. Boo, hoo, boo, hoo.” 

“Don’t be a cry baby. It is all over now. 
Get up. We will hurry home so you can 
change your clothes. Anyway you may not 
be as wet as you think you are because you 
wore a raincoat,” answered Tommy. He 
felt sorry for his brother, but he knew he 
could not let him know that or he would keep 
right on crying. 

Tommy and Jimmy ranhome. They were 
home before you could say ‘Jack Robinson.” 

‘‘How did you get all wet, Jimmy?” asked 
mother. 

“T was not looking where I was walking, 
and I fell into a puddle of water,” answered 
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Jimmy. 


‘“‘Because you told the truth and did not say 
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careful next time,” said Jimmy. 
Tommy was very proud of his little brother. 


that a car splashed you, I will not punish Jimmy has told the truth. That showed 


you this time,” replied mother. 


that Jimmy was growing up. Yes, Tommy 


“Oh, thank you, mommie. I will be very was very proud of Jimmy. 
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The Brass Kettle 


An old Scandinavian Folk Tale 
Adapted for Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


All: 
There once was a Rich Man, 
Who grew so very greedy 
He snatched and grabbed and even 
stole 
From people who were needy. 
He took away the livelihood 
Of helpers who were old 
And sat up into candlelight 
Examining his gold. 


Medium: 

An Old Man and his wife had 
toiled 

To buy a little farm 

And when they saw it whisked 
away 

Protested in alarm. 

Then one by one their goats they 
sold 

Until they were bereft 

To find one day, to their dismay, 

One animal was left. 


Heavy: 
The Old Man to the market went 
To sell the pet for gold 
And on the road he met a man 
Who thus to him made bold. 


Light: 
“A kettle for your goat, kind sir, 
“A kettle that can sing.” 
“Ah,” tho’t the Old Man to him- 
self, 
“Good Luck this pot may bring.” 


Medium: 
His wife was grieved to find that he 
Most foolishly had sold 
Their last pet goat — returning 
home 
With not one bag of gold. 
The little kettle saw her tears. 
“Cheer up,” he sang in glee. 
“Come polish me until I shine 
“And lucky you will be.”’ 


Light: 
The Old wife scrubbed the kettle 
clean 
And musically it said, 
“Away I’ll hop and flip and flop 
“Until you both are fed.”’ 


Dark: 
It hurried to the Rich Man’s home 
Bang clanging in its haste 
And found the Rich Man’s stingy 
wife 
Was mixing dumpling paste. 


Light: 
“Oh what a shining little pot!” 
Unwittingly she cried, 
And snatching up her dumpling 
dough 
She popped it all inside. 


Medium: 
The kettle raised its voice in song 
And clattering as before 
It flipped and flopped and hipped 


and hopped 
Back to the Poor Man’s door. 


Dark: 

The Old Man and his wife were 
pleased 

And thanked the little kettle. 

*‘When we have dined on dumpling 
dough 

‘*‘We’ll polish up your metal.” 


Light: 
No sooner said, then off again 
Their little friend went hopping 
And soon beside the rich man’s bin 
The self-same pot was stopping. 


Medium: 
Some thrashers spying it began 
To fill it up with grain 
And were astonished when they 
heard 
It chant this strange refrain. 


Little Johnny Jump-up 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Little Johnny Jump-up, — 
The darling little fellow, — 

Wore a new spring outfit, 
Half purple and half yellow. 


Little Johnny Jump-up, — 

The cheery little sprite, — 
Stood up in the border, 

And smiled with all his might! 


Little Johnny Jump-up, — 

The cunning little dear, — 
Smiled at me so brightly 

He filled my heart with cheer. 


Light: 


“]’ll flip and flop and hip and hop 
‘**As I have done before. 


*T’ll carry wheat that’s good to eat 
*‘Back to the Poor Man’s door.”’ 


Medium: 


Next day the pot was off again 
And to its joy discovered 

The Rich Man sitting at his board 
With stacks of gold uncavered. 


Dark: 


‘Well! Well!” the greedy one 
exclaimed, 

“This kettle serves my pleasure.” 

Then gasped to see the impish pot 

Go bearing off his treasure. 


Light: 


The Poor old man and his good 
wife 

Were rich forever after, 

But one last trip the kettle made 

Will give you cause for laughter. 


Medium: 


One day its handle chanced to fall 
About the Rich Man’s head 

And dragging him protestingly 
Away it quickly sped. 


All: 


And though they hunted near and 
far 

And shouted high and low, 

No one could ever find the place 

Where greedy Rich men go. 
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SWINGING Lora A. Ricer 


Do you like to swing? 

This picture tells us many things. 

What time of year is it? 

How do you know? 

Tell us what you like about this picture. 

Make your hands go up and down, and up and down. 


(Do this rythmically to imitate the movement of 
the Swing.) 
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BASKETS FOR MAY 
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Louise D. Tessin 


O= HALF WAY MaRK 
BETWEEN A-B 


SCORE : MANY INTERESTING 
PAPER BY 


THIS EXTENSION 
PASSING DULL NEEDS NO SPECIAL MEASUREMENTS. 
ITS PURPOSE Is Z 
To BE ONLY TO ADD PASTING 


BELOW ARE OFeACH 
FLANGE ALL ABOUT ‘3 SIDE, AFTER ALL 


SIDES ARE TRACED 


ACTUAL SIZE ABOUT BASE. 


FLANGE 


CUT PATTERN FOR HANDLE FROM FOLDED PAPER. 


TRACE UPON FLAT PAPER AND CONNECT 


A SMALL PENTAGON OR HEXAGON 


CURL PETALS AS FIG. K. 
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CONSTRUCT HANOLE BY CONNECT- 


TRACE DESIGN FOR ENDS FROM CuT- PAPE 
PATTERN. ADD INSIDE LINE FOR 
ING TWOENDS. CUT OUT 


BASKETS WHOSE 
SIDES ARE A SQUARE, 
HEXAGON OR OCTAGON 
MAY HAVE A HANDLE 
LIKE THIS. 


SIZE OF 
BASE 


d 


SIZE OF 
PASTING 
FLANGE FLAP 
FRINGED DEPENDS UPON 
LINING } SPACE BETWEEN 
SIDES 
See page 61 for directions 
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A TULIP MAY BASKET Helen Strimple 
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TIE HANDLES TOGETHER 
WITH YARN OR RIBBON 
MATCHING COLOR OF TULIP. 
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Ly 


FOLD BASKET 
ON DOTTED LINES. 


CUT TULIPS FROM 
VELLOW, PINK OR RED 
PAPER AND PASTE THEM 
OVER SPACE MARKED “Cc”. 
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FLOWER HOLDERS Agnes Choate Wonson 
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MOTHER’S DAY CARDS Agnes Choate Wonson 
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See page 64 for directions 
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Classroom Stunts fe May 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Let’s Act a Play with 
Potato Puppets 

Puppets make the most com- 
monplace recitation exciting. In 
addition, they develop self-confi- 
dence in children. A child who is 
too shy to speak before the class 

will usually talk for a puppet. 


Porrid 2? 


Potato puppets are easy to make. 
The Three Bears are illustrated 
here. Each head is a smooth, 
oval potato. Cut in half crosswise 
another potato of the same size and 
shape. In this half, cut a narrow 
slot for the mouth and notches 
for the nostrils. Then attach the 
half-potato to the whole one with 
two wooden meat-skewers or sev- 
eral toothpicks. This forms the 
nose as illustrated. 

The ears are small pieces of 
potato attached in the same way. 
The eyes are large white buttons, 
held in place by poking wire hair- 
pins through the holes. 

Stick the bear’s head on a stout, 
pointed stick. Tie a crosspiece 
of wood to this to hold a potato 
paw at each end. Bits of tooth- 
pick form the claws. Cover the 
framework with a loose burlap 
dress. The characters in almost 
any story or play can be acted with 
potato puppets. 

Let’s Test Our Powers 
of Observation 

“Use your eyes!” we tell our 
children constantly. | Tests like 
these encourage those who do, 


and help train those who don’t. 

(1) Ask the children to write 
down the following facts about any 
textbook they use every day: its 
full title, author’s name, whether 
the pages are numbered at the top 
or bottom. Then let them check 
their answers with the book. 

(2) Hang a cloth over the class- 
room clock or calendar. Let the 
children draw it from memory, 
indicating the kind of numbers 
used. 

(3) Arrange an assortment of 
small objects on a tray. Let the 
class look at it for one minute, then 
list the objects from memory. 

(4) Let a boy and girl leave the 
room. Then ask the other chil- 
dren to describe what they wore. 

Magic inks are fun. Add as 
much baking soda to a cup of hot 
water as will dissolve in it. When 
cool, use this solution with ‘an 
ordinary pen or water-color brush. 
To make the invisible writing ap- 
pear, hold: the paper face-down- 
ward against a hot radiator or 
lighted electric bulb — or press 
with a hot iron. Ordinary milk 
can be used in the same way. 


Brain Teasers 

A farmer had 12 sheep. All but 
8 died. How many sheep dd he 
have left? (Solution: If all but 
8 died, of course he had 8 left.) 

Two boys start walking at the 
same speed from the exact center 
of a dark room. One walks for- 
ward, the other backward. Which 
will stub his toes on a wall first, and 
why? (Solution: The one walk- 
ing forward. The other can’t stub 
his toes while walking backward.) 

Take 3 apples from 5 apples and 
what do you have? (Solution: 
if you take 3 apples, you have 3 
apples, of course.) 

Which President was born on 
November 31st? (Solution: 
None, because November has only 
30 days.) 


Let’s Make Katie Kangaroo 


Fold a piece of smooth, brown 
wrapping paper measuring 414 by 
7 inches down the middle length- 
wise. Trace this pattern on the 
paper, making sure the long dotted 
line is placed exactly over the fold. 
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Copy the shaded sections too to 
guide the folding later. 

Cut around Katie through both 
thicknesses of paper. Open her 
out and make a crease in the paper 
downward along the lower dotted 
line of each of the three shaded 
triangles. Make an upward crease 
along each upper dotted line. Do 
the same on the other side. 

Now fold the sides together 
again. Lap over these folded sec- 
tions so the shaded triangles are 
underneath. This makes the 
humps in Katie’s back as shown in 
the smaller illustration. Fold 
down each side along the diagonal 
dotted line at the tail. Then bend 
back the tail along the horizontal 
dotted line. Katie will now stand. 


Half-Pattern 
for 


Katie Kangaroo 
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fold “ 
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A Good Housekeeper 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One morning when Mrs. 
Squirrel knocked at Mrs. Goose’s 
door there was no answer. 

So she went right into the 
kitchen. 

There was Mrs. Goose on the 
floor, beside some empty shelves. 
A pail, a broom, and a cake of 
soap were within reach of her wing, 
but she was not using them. She 
was just sitting there, with her 
eyes shut. 

“What on earth is the matter 
with you?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“T’ve been housecleaning,” said 
. Mrs. Goose, in a weak voice, with- 
out opening her eyes. “It is aw- 
ful! I am so tired. Dust, dust, 
dust. Just nothing but dust. It 
gets into my eyes, and on my bill, 
and makes me sneeze.” 

“Yes, dust always comes in,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. ‘You 
ought to be used to that by now! 
It comes in the doors and windows, 
even the cracks.”” Then she gave 
a proud little wave of her tail. 
“Old Lady Owl told me, just now, 
that I was a very good house- 
keeper. I have my spring clean- 
ing all done!” 

Mrs. Goose did not say anything 
about the good housekeeping. She 
only shut her eyes up tighter, and 
said, ‘I wish my cleaning were all 
done!”’ 

“Well, keep at advised Mrs. 
Squirrel. “You nearly 
through. Get up off the floor and 
finish, for today is Mrs. Sheep’s 
tea-party in the garden. She is 
going to give us mint sandwiches, 
plum cakes, and Cool Drink.” 

“I had forgotten all about the 
party,” sighed Mrs. Goose, “‘sitting 
here in this dust.” 

“Yes, it does come in,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, again. ‘But keep work- 
ing! Good-bye now; I must go.” 

Mrs. Goose took her broom and 


started again. Yes, she really was 
through with the worst of the 
cleaning. She was glad to be 
reminded about the tea-party, for 
she did want to go. She bustled 
and worked, and after a while she 
looked proudly at her nice clean 
house. 


*‘Just dust, dust, dust!’’ 


Then she noticed that some new 
flecks of dirt had blown in and 
settled on the scrubbed table! 

She just wanted to cry, that was 
what. For what good did it do to 
houseclean and dust, when the 
dirt kept coming in? 

She sat down in her red rocking 
chair, to get into a comfortable 
position for crying, when all of a 
sudden she had an idea. She had 
thought of a wonderful way to 
keep out the dust! “Why, I am a 
better housekeeper than Mrs. 
Squirrel,’”’ she told herself. 

Not very long after that, when 
Mrs. Squirrel came back from a 
visit to Three-Ducks’ house, she 
blinked and stared, for she saw a 
strange sight. 

She hurried right across the 
street to Mrs. Goose’s house. 

‘“‘What are you doing up on that 
ladder?” she asked. “And why 
are you wiping off the outside of 


your house with that cloth? What 
is the matter with you?” 

Mrs. Goose twisted around on 
the ladder so that she nearly fell 
off. She said to Mrs. Squirrel, 
“There is nothing the matter with 
me! I am doing a very sensible 
thing — that’s what. You said, 
yourself, that dust comes in from 
the outside of the house, through 
the windows and doors and cracks. 
So, if I wipe off the outside, that 
will keep the inside clean, now 
won’t it? You can’t think of any 
answer to that.” 

Mrs. Squirrel set her jaw and 
made her brown paw into a fur fist, 
and waved her parasol and her 
tail. Yes, Mrs. Goose was right 
about one thing; she could not 
think of an answer, at first! But 
then she spluttered: 

*“Mrs. Goose, you are doing the 
most foolish thing I ever heard of! 
You'can’t keep the dust off the out- 
side of your house! You can wipe 
it off — but more will come. It 
will blow in from the road!” 

But Mrs. Goose just kept on 
working. She snapped the dust- 
cloth and rattled the ladder. 

When Mrs. Squirrel saw that she 
was not going to stop, she said: 
“Don’t fall off that ladder. And 
don’t forget about Mrs. Sheep’s 
tea-party, either; it is very nearly 
time. You’d. better wash up.” 

Now when the animal people 
began to arrive in Mrs. Sheep’s 
garden for the party, they were 
very happy and hungry. Mrs. 
Sheep was a very gracious hostess. 
She wore a cabbage-colored dress 
and a hat with a blue ribbon. She 
welcomed every one very nicely. 
There was Mrs. Hen with Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, Black Cat, Three- 
Ducks, Old Lady Owl, Mr. Pig, 
and some others. Mr. Pig kept 
looking at the tea-table, which was 
set right in the garden, and once 
he asked Mrs. Sheep: “Are the 
refreshments under those clean 
napkins, or haven’t you brought 
them out from the house yet?” 

Mrs. Sheep did not answer this 
big hint. She only said, “Well, 
here we all are. All but Mrs. 
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‘‘What are you doing up there?’’ asked Mrs. Squirrel]. 


Goose. Where is she, I wonder?” 

Then Mrs. Squirrel spoke up. 
“She was very busy housecleaning 
when I saw her last. And what 
do you think! The silliest thing — 
she had dusted off the inside of 
her house, and was starting on the 
outside. She was up on a ladder, 
with a big rag.” 

*‘Who on earth but Mrs. Goose 
would think of such a _ thing?” 
cackled Mrs. Hen. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began to 
giggle, but Mrs. Sheep said, ‘‘Well, 
I keep thinking of Mrs. Goose, for 
I want to serve my refreshments. 
Do you suppose she has fallen off 
that ladder?” 

“Oh dear, she might have,” 
sighed Mrs. Squirrel. It would be 
just like her. I suppose I’d better 
go and see.”’ 

“And I will go with you,” said 
Black Cat. 

*‘And I think I will, too,” said 
Mrs. Sheep. ‘That is, if the rest 


of you will excuse me? I want to be 
sure that. all my guests get here, 
you see.”’ 

“Of course we will excuse you,” 
said Mrs. Hen. 
in the shade.” 

So the three left the garden. 


‘*“We’ll rest here, 


But as they went Mrs. Sheep said, 
in a low voice, to Old Lady Owl: 
“Please keep an eye on Mr. Pig. 
The refreshments are under those 
clean napkins, and I am afraid 
that he might begin to gobble —’”’ 

“I won’t take my yellow eyes 
off him,”’ whispered Old Lady Owl. 
“I won’t even wink.” 

Mrs. Sheep and Black Cat and 
Mrs. Squirrel knocked at Mrs. 
Goose’s back door. When there 
was no answer, they went in. They 


*“*I am sweeping the road,’’ called Mrs. Goose. 
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called: ‘‘Mrs. Goose?” but she 
was not there. “Oh, she has 
fallen off the ladder!” cried Mrs. 
Squirrel, and they rushed outside. 
There was the ladder, still standing 
by the house; but no one was on 
it, or in the grass beside it, either. 

“But just look at that mewed 
Black Cat, pointing with his paw. 

Outside the yard was a flurry of 
dust. There was Mrs. Goose 
sweeping off the road! 

“What are you doing now?’ 
called Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Just housecleaning,” Mrs. 
Goose called back. “I spent a lot 
of time dusting the inside of my 
house —. Then I dusted off the 
outside, so no more could get in. 
But you gave me a good idea, Mrs. 
Squirrel, when you said that still 
more would blow in from the road. 
So, now, I am sweeping off the 
road. That’s sensible, isn’t it?’ 

“That’s crazy, not sensible,” 
shouted Mrs. Squirrel, waving her 
parasol. ‘How can you be so 
silly as to sweep off the road? 
Why, you’d have to keep on for 
miles and miles!’’ 

Mrs. Sheep opened her mouth 
and began to laugh. She showed 
all her teeth, too. 

Black Cat put his hands into his 
pockets, and called to Mrs. Goose: 
“You have got yourself into an 
awful state, working too hard over 
your housecleaning. Better stop 
and come to the party!”’ 

‘What party?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Oh dear, she has forgotten 
again,” wailed Mrs. Squirrel. 

party,” reminded Mrs. 
Sheep. “I have even left my other 
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guests to come and help get you. 
Do come —”’ 

“Oh, I am all dirty and dusty,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

“It won’t take you long to get 
fixed up,’”’ Mrs. Squirrel said. 

Mrs. Goose leaned on her broom 
and thought of those refreshments: 
mint sandwiches, plum cake, and 
especially the Cool Drink. Then 
she looked at the long, hot, dusty, 
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‘““Let’s go back then,” Mrs. 
Squirrel said, to the others.”” When 
she arrives in my garden, “we'll 
eat.” 

But Mrs. Squirrel said: ‘I think 
I’ll wait for Mrs. Goose. I want 
to be sure she gets there. Why, 
she might start sweeping off the 
tops of the hills!” 

“Oh, I am not such a good house- 
keeper as that,” said Mrs. Goose, 


“SHIP OF THE DESERT” 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The ‘“‘ship of the desert’, 
A nickname, of course, 


I simply just can’t understand, 

Because it is true 

That the camel’s a beast 

That walks on the driest of 
land! 


road. ‘“‘I’ll come,” she said. 


feeling happy again. 


GRACE BILLHEIMER THOMAS 


Now Jimmy wasn’t lazy 

For he always tried to do 

His very best, the little things 

His mother asked him to. : 
So one day while he was working 
First with spade and then with hoe, 
Helping bleeding hearts and peonies 
And daffodils to grow, 

He turned up with his shovel 

A big fat angle-worm, 

And quit working for a moment 
Just to watch it writhe and squirm. 
Then suddenly he dropped the hoe 
And ran to get his line and hook, 
For he knew the fish were biting 
O’er the hill in Shady brook. 

He dug with spade and then with hoe, 
He turned up worms galore, 

Till in the can he had more bait 
Than he’d ever seen before. 

“IT declare,” said little Jimmy, 

As he slowly shook his head, 

“T’ll bet all the pests for miles around 
Were in this flower bed.” 


IN JIMMY’S MOTHER’S GARDEN 


Then suddenly he heard a voice 

And quickly looked around, 

But he didn’t see a single soul 

In tree or on the ground. 

shucks,” said Jimmy to himself, 
I guess it’s honeybees 

Investigating every bud * 

On those old apple trees.” 

Then again he heard the little voice, 
This time both thin and clear: 

“T could explain it every bit to him 
If I could only make him hear.”’ 

“T heard you and I’ll listen, 

But I’m surely not to blame 

If I don’t know where to look for you 
And do not know your name.”’ 

““You just called me a little pest, 


rN But I’m sure you didn’t know 


That Mother Earth has placed us here 
To help make your flowers grow.” 
*‘Well, I'll be bound,” said Jimmy, 
Sitting down beside the walk, 

“‘T’m sure I never knew before 

That an Angle-worm could talk. 

But since I’m here please tell me 

How YOU make the flowers grow 
When all you do is bore, and bore 

A hundred holes or more.”’ 

““My name is Busy Earth-worm, 

And I'd like to have you know, 

That all these little holes we dig 

Are a hundred wells or so. 

And when we’re through we tell the rain 
Then scramble to the brink, 

So they can trickle down the wells 

To give your flowers a drink. 

And while your flowers are drinking 
You can’t guess what we do? 

On last year’s leaves and grasses 

We chew, and chew, and chew! 

Then, when the shower is over 

Down those little wells we go 

To feed the flowers the leaves and grass 
We brought to make them grow.”’ 
“T’m glad you told me all of this 
Before it is too late, 

For since we’re friends I’ll have to find 
Something else to use for bait.’ 
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One fine spring afternoon 
Woollylamb and Curly looked out 
the open door. ‘‘Mother, may we 
go out to play?” they asked. 

Mother Sheep nodded her head. 
“Wait while I tie on your bells! 
Then I’ll be able to find you if you 
get lost!’’ She pushed a pink rib- 
bon through the ring on Wolly- 
lamb’s bell and fastened it around 
her neck. Curly’s ribbon was 
blue. Every time the lambs 
moved, the bells rang out. 

Woolly’s bell sang 
Tinkle, tinkle! 

Curly’s bell rang 
Jingle, jingle! 

‘Before you play, I want you to 
go to the store,” said Mother 
Sheep. She wrote a list of the 
things she wanted, and gave the 
paper to Curly. She gave Woolly- 
lamb the money. Then she fas- 
tened two baskets on Curly’s back. 

“Come straight home,” she said. 

The lambs promised to be good, 
but the lovely spring day made 
them feel frisky. They kicked out 
their straight little legs, and 
skipped up the hill. Their bells 
tinkled all the way. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong, 

What a lovely day! 

Dong-ding, dong-ding, 

Lambkins love to play! 

The grass was covered with 
yellow dandelions. *“Mother 
likes flowers,’ cried Woollylamb. 
“Wait while I gather some dande- 
lions and put them in one of your 
baskets.” 

The store was on the other side 
of the hill. When they reached 
it they both went inside, and Curly 
gave the list to the man behind 
the counter. 

In a few minutes everything was 
ready. ‘‘Here you are,” said the 
grocer. “One loaf of bread, two 
bars of soap, three lemons, and 
four big red apples!”’ 

While Woollylamb paid him, 
Curly skipped out of the door. 

“Don’t skip about like that,” 
called the grocer. ‘‘You’ll toss the 
apples out of your baskets.” 

The twins didn’t want to lose the 


The Twin Lambs 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


A butterfly flew over Woollylamb’s 
head. 


apples, so they walked slowly up 
the hill. But at the top Woolly- 
lamb saw a large yellow and black 
butterfly. It was right over her 
head, and she sang, 

butterfly, 

Flying up so high! 

Will you touch the sky, 

Yellow Butterfly?” 


Then she played tag with the 
butterfly all over the green. But 
after a while the butterfly darted 
over to Curly. 

“Look, Curly,” cried Woolly- 
lamb, “the butterfly wants to play 
with you.” 

Curly forgot he was carrying 
home the groceries. He skipped 
about after the yellow butterfly. 
And every time he leaped into the 
air some of the groceries shot out 
of his baskets. ‘Then his bell fell 
to the ground with a clang. 

The noise made Woollylamb 
turn round. “Look, the groceries 
are all over the grass!” She helped 
Curly gather them up. “One loaf 
of bread,” she said. 

Curly exclaimed, ‘I have the two 
bars of soap.” 

“One — two — three lemons.” 


_ Woolleylamb put them back in the 


basket. 
“The apples are all here! One — 
two — three — four!” 


The groceries shot out of his baskets. 
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‘“‘And I have five flowers. One 
— two — three — four — five 
dandelions,’”’ counted Woollylamb. 

They packed the things into the 
baskets, and when Curly had 
picked up his bell in his mouth, 
they started for home. 

Mother Sheep met them at the 
door, and the lambs told her they 
had played on the hill-top. 

“We are sorry,” they said. Mrs. 
Sheep counted over the groceries, 
and when she found they were all 
there, she forgave them. 

Then she said, ‘““My, what pretty 
flowers!”’ 

Woollylamb smiled. 
them for you.” 

Mother Sheep thanked her, and 
she gave them each a big red 
apple. 

“Juicy apple, 
Rosy red! 

Eat your supper! 
Get to bed!” 

The twin lambs sang this little 
song together. 


“I picked 
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Curly carried his bell in his mouth. 


“That’s right,’ smiled Mother 
Sheep. “It is supper-time.” She 
took the baskets from Curly’s 
back. ‘Now you may play,” she 


said. “But come in to supper 
when I call you!” Mother sheep 
went into the house and the lambs 
began to play. 


John James Audubon 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Milany, many years ago, in the 
far-away country of France, there 
lived a young boy who loved birds 
more than anything. The boy’s 
name was John James Audubon. 

Every moment that John James 
could spare from home and school 
he wandered in the fields and 
woods looking for birds. When 
other boys his age were playing 
games or engaging in various 
sports, John James was roaming 
the countryside watching his bird 
friends and studying their ways. 

John James had a stepmother 
who was very kind to him. Ma- 
dame Audubon encouraged the lad 
in his hobby. Many times she 
packed a lunch basket with good 
things to eat and sent him off for 
a day in the woods. John James 
would return home that evening, 
tired and happy, his lunch eaten 
and his basket filled with all sorts 
of things. There were pretty peb- 
bles and bits of moss and feathers 
and bright leaves and curious 
plants. He filled his room with 
these treasures. 


By and by, John James began 
to draw pictures of the birds. He 
tried to sketch them in all sorts of 
ways; when they were flying, or 
when they were perched on trees 
or shrubs. Sometimes he would 
watch a single bird family for 
hours. In this way, he became 


.very familiar with them. 


His stepmother thought the 
drawings he made were very good. 
She asked his father, Captain 
Audubon, to let John James take 
drawing lessons. 


“The lad has a gift for drawing, 
just as he has a gift for music,” she 
would say proudly, for John James 
had learned to play several instru- 
ments. 


Captain Audubon, however, 
wanted his son to become an 
engineer, so John James was sent 
away to school where he spent 
many hours studying Science and 
Mathematics. But all the time 
his heart was in the woods with his 
bird friends. At last his father 
gave up the idea of making him an 


engineer, and sent him to the 
United States where he owned 
many lands. Audubon was about 
17 when he sailed for America, 
settling on his father’s estate at a 
place called ‘‘Mill Grove.” 

There were many young people 
in the neighborhood, and they 
welcomed the handsome young 
Frenchman. Audubon was high 
spirited and gay, a fine dancer and 
expert skater. He could play mu- 
sical instruments, and imitate the 
calls of many birds. : Among the 
young people in the group was a 
lovely girl named Lucy Bakewell, 
and Audubon fell in love with her. 
A few years later they were mar- 
ried, and the young husband set- 
tled down to be a storekeeper. 

Lucy was a wonderful wife to 
the young artist. She encouraged 
him in his bird studies, and when 
Audubon failed in business, she 
became a governess, earning money 
to take care of the little family 
while Audubon went ahead with 
his drawings. After he had com- 
pleted a fine collection of bird 
pictures, Audubon took them to 
Europe where a company was 
found that wanted to publish 
them. ‘The Birds of America,” 
as the collection was called, 
brought Audubon great fame. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Plump Mrs. Robin 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Plump Mrs. Robin 

Was hungry as could be. 
She flew from her nest 

In the old apple tree. 


She flew from the tree 

And she landed in my yard. 
She tugged at a worm, 

And she tugged good and hard. 


She tugged good and hard, 
And slowly, — oh so slow, — 

The worm came out of hiding, 
And then it let go! 


And then it let go 
And she flew up from the 
und 
And took it to her birdies 
And said, ‘‘See what I found!”’ 


Fairies 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


I was sure I heard fairies 
Around the house, 

Step, step, stepping 

As still as a mouse; 
Skip, skip, skipping 

As gay as could be, 

So I began searching, 

I wanted to see. 

I hunted and hunted 
All over the house — 
But all that I found 
Was a little gray mouse. 


Red, White and Blue 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The poppies and the daisies 
And bachelor-buttons too 
Give us the colors of our flag, 
Our own “Red, White and 
Blue.” 


And so when it’s Memorial Day 
I pick those well-known flowers 
To decorate the flag-marked graves 
Of veterans of ours. 


For I feel sure no other flowers 
Would please those men so well 

As flowers with colors of the flag 
For which they fought and fell. 


A Maytime Snowstorm 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


A frisky breeze came dancing 
Across the lawn one day, 

And for a moment I forgot 
That it was really May. 


Because a swirl of snowflakes 
Came tumbling down on me, 
But when some settled on my dress 

I couldn’t help but see. 


That what seemed flakes a-cover- 
ing me 
Were petals from the trees 
Now blooming in the orchard near 
* And visited by the breeze. 


I laughed to think I had been 
fooled, 
Then shook my dress and hair 
Till all the petals fell to earth 
And trimmed the grass-blades 
there. 


ba 
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The Lighthouse 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


I wish I were a lighthouse, 
A lighthouse tall and white; 
I’d watch the vessels sailing 
And all the boats in sight; 
And when the day is over, 
And night falls on the foam, 
I’d light my twinkly lantern 
And guide each of them home! 
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Proving My Love 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I love my mother dearly, 
But telling her I do 

Is not enough: there must be deeds 
To prove my words are true. 


And so I help my mother 
In every way I can: 

I run on errands, tidy up, 
And am her. “Shandy man.” 


Now when she reads my card upon 
Her present Mother’s Day 
She’ll know those words, ‘From 
Jack with love,” 
Will mean just what they say. 


What Judy Brought 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Judy brought something 
Back from the beach. 

It wasn’t little shells, 
Which the waves helped her 

reach. 

It wasn’t any seaweed, 
Drifting up and down. 

It wasn’t any starfish, 
dusty brown. 

What did Judy bring? 
What do you sup ? 

Judy brought a sunburn — 
On the tip of her nose! 


The Kite Looks Down 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Up in the sky 

The kite looks down, 
Over the trees 

And all the town! 


He has a tail 
That hangs below, 
He rides the wind 
When breezes blow. 


He wants to fly 

And pulls the string 
I hold on tight 

As anything! 


Musicians 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I like our little orchestra. 
It really is such fun 
To play the different instru- 
ments. 
I like each single one. 


I like to beat upon the drum, 

And bang the cymbals high. 

Sometimes I think the noise I 
make 

Must almost reach the sky! 


I like to shake the jingle bells 
That tingle in my ear. 

I think most all the instruments 
Are fun to play and hear. 
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Dipo the Desert Seed Gatherer 


The men of science call him 
Dipodomys, “‘the mouse with two 
feet,” but Dipo really has two 
little fore feet, as well as two very 
much longer hind legs on which 
he goes jumping along the desert 
sands. Some people call him the 
“kangaroo rat,” but although he 
does leap along rather like a mouse- 
sized kangaroo, he has nothing 
in common with the horrid skinny 
tailed rats that do so much harm. 

Dipo harms nobody. He just 
goes about from plant to plant 
gathering the seeds that are his 
food, and few people ever see him, 
for he works nights and sleeps day- 
times. His home is a cave far 
enough underground for him to 
keep cool all day when the sun 
beats on the desert sands. And 
his big night-seeing eyes make it 
very hard for him to see when the 
sun shines. 

Dipo seems like a helpless little 
fellow, soft furred and only six 
.inches high. But he has several 
natural gifts that help him to keep 
out of trouble. One is his round 
ears, which can hear the tiniest 
sounds from far underground. The 


other is his long tail, which is. 


furred and helps him to steer a 
straight jump and balance his short 
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body as he leaps through the air. 
Then, too, his feet are furry and 
can move over the desert sand with 
hardly a sound. Dipo is far from 
helpless. 

Still, he is so clean and fat that 
he would make a good dinner for a 
coyote or a fox, and in fact, for al- 
most any meat eater, from the owl 
to the bob-cat. He has to be very 
careful where he goes, watching 
all the time with those big eyes, 
listening all the time with those 
round ears, and ready all the time 
to go leaping to safety with that 
long tail streaming out behind. 

One evening in early spring 
when the creosote bush above his 
front door was nearly ready to hold 
its yellow blossoms to the sun- 
light, Dipo sat grooming his furry 
tail. Rising on his long hind legs, 
he held the tail in his forepaws 
while he drew it through his 
mouth. That enabled him to get 
every hair in place, for you never 
knew when you might need to 
have everything in good working 
order. The red light of the setting 
sun fell on the reddish light brown 
of his back, and his white vest, 
and the black trimmings at the 
base of his whiskers, and across his 
nose, and his black and white 


striped tail. Then he washed his 
feet. He had only four toes on 
each hind foot, which made them 
long and narrow. And he was 
ready to search out the weed seeds 
and green forage that would be 
his meal. And inside his cheeks 
were pouches where he could carry 
more seeds home to store for the 
rainy day. 

Then, hopping to his lookout 
stone, he peered this way and that 
in the dusk, before going more than 
two jumps from the tunnel that 
was his front hall. Over there be- 
hind that tuft of tall grass he had a 
side door. It, too, led by a long 
hallway to his den far under- 
ground. — That is, it was far for 
him. And he knew that around 
behind that other clump of bunch 
grass there was a back door. He 
had tunneled out a long, winding 
hallway from his den to that door, 
and some day he might be very 
glad of the hard work he had put 
into it, for that tunnel might save 
his life. You never knew! 

Not that Dipo knew very much 
of anything yet. It hadn’t been 
long since he was just a soft, help- 
less thing that lived on milk and 
tried to follow where his mother 
led. Then one day a coyote pup 
had chased them....Dipo had 
hidden in an empty snake hole, 
but Mother had never come back! 

This evening all seemed quiet. 
A lizard darted this way and that 
after some small insect, but it 
would not hurt Dipo. A little 
brown owl watched from another 
hole in the ground. And a coyote 
yipped somewhere a long way off. 
But Dipo saw no reason why he 
should not start his night’s work. 
Giving a few more of his long hops, 
his hind legs carrying him two or 
three feet at each hop, he pulled 
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the weed stems down to his mouth 
and held them with his short fore 
legs while he filled his cheeks. 

These seeds were fine flavored, 
and Dipo was enjoying them when 
suddenly his ears told him that 
something was wrong. These lit- 
tle round ears were mere funnels to 
catch the sound waves on the out- 
side of his large head, but inside! 
there were huge drum-shaped bony 
hollows that enlarged the sounds. 
Dipo’s heart began to hammer, for 
those sounds were the tip-toeing 
of a coyote pup not so very far 
away. And now Dipo could see a 
long black shadow in the moon- 
light, a shadow made by a coyote 
that was creeping nearer. But as 
if that were not enough, Dipo’s 
wiggling nose told him some dog- 
like creature was near. 

He barely kept himself from giv- 
ing a squeak of fright. Instead, 
he tried to keep his wits about him. 
He knew exactly where all three 
of his tunnels opened to the desert 
floor. He was nearest his back 
door. But first he must make 
himself as light as possible. ‘Too 
bad, but he had to rid his cheek 
pouches of those heavy seeds he 
had meant to take home. He 


pawed frantically. Then, breath- 
ing fast, Dipo began those great 
hops on his hind legs that would 
take him to safety. And this time 
his jumps were high off the ground 
and six feet long. True as an 
arrow he sped along, his bannerlike 
tail keeping him safely balanced 
as he propelled himself through 
the air. In less time than it takes 
to tell, Dipo had reached his back 
door behind the bunch grass and 
was making his way down his long 
tunnel, his sensitive long black 
whiskers telling him just where the 
dark walls were. And there, in his 
den, far underground, he waited 
till his wonderful ears told him the 
coyote pup had gone. And then 
he waited awhile longer, just to 
make sure. For Dipo knew you 
could never make more than one 
mistake about a coyote. 

Not that he meant to go hungry. 
But now the owls were out, Dipo 
kept close beneath some thorny 
cactus bushes that grew near his 
side door. And though he could 
see the owls flying silently on their 
soft wings, and though he could 
hear the squeaks of other creatures 
they caught, Dipo knew he was 
safe beneath the cactus. He was 


glad now he had left a few seeds for 
just such a time as this. After 
all, it didn’t take many seeds to 
fill his cheeks, for a teaspoonful of 
grass seeds would have filled one 
of these pockets clear full. It 
wasn’t hard to get aliving. It had 
been lonely, though. 

One morning when Dipo came 
hopping home he found a snake in 
his front hallway. Filled with 
horror, he raced some distance. 
To his surprise, he found himself 
in the midst of a small colony of 
his kind. There were several fam- 
ilies of them living quite happily 
among the cactus bushes, families 
with little ones just opening their 
eyes at sixteen days of age. And 
families with youngsters three 
weeks old that raced and wrestled 
and played with each other, quite 
as if they would not soon have to 
gather their own seeds. Dipo him- 
self was over two months old, al- 
most grown, but he enjoyed play- 
ing with the other little fellows. 
And before he knew it, they had 
persuaded him to stay and be part 
of their friendly colony. That 
way, having the snake rob him 
of his home was the best thing 
that had ever happened to Dipo. 


About Crabs 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


The tide is out! Everybody get 
your long rubber boots on and we’ll 
go crabbing. Come on! Johnnie 
and the rest of you boys bring the 
hayforks ahd the bags. Don’t be 
afraid of the crabs for they won’t 
chase you. When you find a crab 
that looks about nine inches across, 
run your fork under it and lift it 
out of the water and quickly drop 
it into a bag. We shall kave to 
wade out a half mile it seems be- 
fore we find our crabs but it’s 
lovely wading in the clear water 
on such a very hard sandy beach. 

There are a very great many 
different varieties of crabs in fact 
it is said there are some 250 species 
of the spider crab, but the kind 
we are getting now is called the 
Blue Crab and its specie are not 
so many. Of all the many kinds 
of crabs the Blue is the one used 
most widely as choice food. 


That’s the only kind on this beach. 
_Let’s get our bags full! 


Mary you asked how the’crab 


is prepared for food . . . Well the 
canneries have their especial way 
but when prepared in the home 
as we shall do ours, the crabs are 
put into a big vessel filled with 
water to which has been added 
about a half pint of vinegar to 
each gallon of water. This is then 
placed over a quick fire and the 
water is brought to the boiling 
point. The crabs are then ready 
to serve after cracking the shell 


both of the body and the legs so \ 
as to get at the dainty morsel of W 


white flesh just under the shell. 
The Blue Crab when full grown 
is about nine inches across its 
almost circular back shell, and the 
ones you have taken today are all 
about that big . . . Come let’s go 
home now and I hope you all stay 
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close to me for now I shall tell you 
about several other kinds of crabs, 
as we wade back to shore. Be 
careful boys so you don’t take .a 
tumble in the water and spill the 
crabs for they can swim fast in- 
deed and we might not have crab 
for dinner then! 

Well, let me see .. . I’ll begin 
with the Hermit Crab. This little 
fellow has a very soft unpr otected 
back part, and so as to protect 
this hind part the crab finds some 
empty shell and into this acquired 
house it pushes itself. It has a 
way of carrying this house with it 
wherever it goes. Because it has 
many enemies, that are ready to 
devour it, this smart little animal 
often camoflages itself by pinching 
off tiny pieces of spongue with its 
one immense front claw, and it 
places the spongue on top of its 
shell where it soon begins to grow. 
Now, spongue has a very bad smell 
that the sea animals do not like 
and the hermit crab knows this... 
Sometimes it places a small kind of 
anemone on its shell. The anem- 
one likes this perch because it is 
able to gather much more food to 
eat than otherwise, since the crab 
moves from place to place and the 
anemone thus has many new fresh 
pastures in which to browse. So 
no other crab will steel his mate the 
male hermit crab often grabs his 
mate with his one immense claw 
and pulls her about with him 
wherever he goes. It is a funny 
picture when he does this. 

Be careful there girls and don’t 
double up in laughter as you pic- 
ture papa crab pulling mamma 
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crab along . . . the water is quite 
deep here and you’ll surely take a 
sousing if you fall down. 

Another kind of crab of value, 
but not for food, is the Horseshoe 
Crab. This kind has a tail that is 
long and slender and is attached 
to the crab’s body in quite a hinge- 
like way. It may be raised up 
high or lowered. This kind of 
crab is gathered for fertilizer. 
Its fore body when grown is about 
a foot wide and it is often about 
two feet long from front to the tip 
of its long tail. This crab chews 
its food with its feet! 

The Giant Spider Crab has been 
found at a depth of 2000 feet off 
the coast of Japan. It seems of 
no value only as a curio. The 
length of its two front clawed legs 
often reaches a length of ten feet 
or more. I think I shall draw the 
picture of the crabs I tell you 
about so the boys and girls who 
are not with us today can enjoy 
this outing though they are not 
here . . . Now I do appreciate it 
that all of you here answered, ‘‘Oh 
please do that; so all the children 
may have some of the fun we have 
had today.” 

The crabs that live in the shallow 
water along the beaches like to 


bury themselves in the sand with 
only their eyes uncovered. ‘They 
stay thus hidden until some prey 
comes their way and out the crab 
darts and catches it. Crabs are 
fine scavengers and will eat any 
carrion they find and in this way 
they are great friends of man since 
they keep the beaches cleaned. 

Number one picture I shall draw 
will be of a Spider Crab . . . number 
two will be of a spongue camoflaged 
deep sea crab . . . number three 
picture will be one of a Hermit 
Crab that has taken abode in an 

* empty mollusk’s shell and is carry- 
ing on top of the shell an anemone 
. .. number four picture will be one 
of the edible Blue Crab,-from the 
underside. Its back shows only 
shell. 

Next time I go to the seashore I 
hope every one of you little boys 
and girls can go too, for it’s lots 
of fun. 


Hippity 


He smiles at 


Into a sack 
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Hippity Skippity 

Hop 

Down to the neighborhood 
Grocery to shop. 

For oranges — 
And what we like most 
A big loaf of butter crust 
Bread for our toast. 


grapefruit 


The Grocer is jolly 


us wide 


And his spectacle eyes 
Have a twinkle inside 
As he bundles our groceries 


And takes all our money 
Then hands us some back. 
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Spots of Life 


GARALD LAGARD 


and Perry could 
almost taste spring. And they 
could certainly smell it. The 
smell of spring was on the light 
breeze along the river, in the damp 
places in the wood where ferns and 
mosses grew thickly in the dappled 
shade. And the woodland flowers 
turned their faces toward the sun 
which was half way up in the 
morning. The wood was awaken- 
ing to another day, but Linnet and 
Perry had left their warm beds 
early and had beaten the sun to 
the wood, the hill and the river. 

“The sun makes me hungry,” 
Perry said. ‘“It looks like a big 
dipper of orange sherbet.” 

“The sunrise is beautiful,’ Lin- 
net said. ‘Don’t you ever think 
of anything but food?” 

“Well,” Perry argued, ‘‘food is 
beautiful, especially when you’re 
as hungry as I am.” 

Mr. Shoemaker smiled at Perry. 
Then he said, ‘‘We’ll have break- 
fast pretty soon. First, though, 
I want to gather a few fern leaves.” 

Perry sighed, then followed Mr. 
Shoemaker and Linnet deeper into 
the wood. Mr. Shoemaker’s dog 
George prowled ahead of them, 
snuffiing about in the undergrowth, 
scratching here and there in the 
deep leaf mould and pretending 
to be a dog with important busi- 
ness to care for. 

““Here’s the spring,” Mr. Shoe- 
maker called. And when Linnet 
and Perry joined him, they saw a 
small pool of very clear water 
cupped in rocks and gravel. All 
about the spring huge ferns grew 
thickly, and the rocks were covered 
with moss. 

The children had never been to 
the spring before, and Linnet cried, 
“Oh, how pretty it is! I never 
saw such lovely ferns.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. ‘‘Moun- 
tain fern,” he said. ‘I want some 
of them for my own rock garden.” 

“It seems a shame,”’ Linnet said, 
“to dig them up. They seem to 
belong right here.” 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed. ‘I’m 
not going to dig them up,” he said. 
“It’s not necessary. I’m just go- 
ing to gather a few spores and raise 
my own bed of mountain fern. It 


will take a little time, but it’s a 
lot of fun to watch the spores 
develop.” 

*“You mean seeds?” Perry said. 
‘**Fern seeds?” 

Mr. Shoemaker replied. 
“TI mean spores. Look —” and 
he broke off the tip of a fern leaf. 
“See all those brown dots? Those 
are called fruit dots, or sori. In- 
side the sori are the spores which 
look like powder. First, I'll dry 
them out. Then I’ll put a mossy 
stone in a fish bowl with sand in 
the bottom of it. So long as I 
keep the sand damp the spores will 
continue to grow and develop, un- 
til a tiny plant with a heart-shaped 
leaf shoots up from the moss on 
the stone. This is not the fern: 
it is called a “‘prothallium’’, and 
from the underside of the leaf the 
fern will sprout.” 

Linnet looked at the fruit dots 
with interest. ‘“‘Could we do it?” 
she questioned. ‘“‘I think it would 
be fun to raise our own ferns.” 

“Of course you can do it. Just 
remember to keep the sand wet, 
and a piece of glass over the fish 
bowl. And if you have a green- 
house, you might keep your.bowl 
in that so the temperature is the 
same all the time.” 

Perry looked at the tiny spots 
on the fern. ‘‘Well,” he mut- 
tered, “I always thought those 
things were bugs of some kind — 
scale, like gets on trees.” : 

Linnet ran a finger over the 
mossy stone which Mr. Shoemaker 
had taken from the edge of the 
spring. does moss grow?” 
she asked. “It just seems to 
spread all over for no reason at all. 
It hasn’t any blossoms. It hasn’t 
any of those spores that I can see.”’ 

plants are very tiny,” 
Mr. Shoemaker said. ‘‘Without 
a strong glass through which to 
look at them, you can’t see the 
little stems which have capsules 
on the end of them. The spores 
are in the capsules, and when they 
are ripe and ready to grow, the 
capsules split and the tiny spores 
spread. There are over seven 
thousand kinds of mosses, but all 
reproduce by spores.”’ 

‘**And the liverworts,’’ Mr. Shoe- 
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maker continued, ‘‘are also —’’ 

“The what?” Perry questioned. 
“Liverworts? That sounds like 
something to eat. Will we have 
breakfast pretty soon?” 

‘**You eat liverwurst,”’ Linnet ex- 
claimed. ‘It’s a kind of sausage, 
silly.” 

could even eat liverworts,” 
Perry said. ‘Whatever they are.” 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed. 
liverworts are like mosses,” he 
explained, “‘only the stems are 
flat. Mosses, ferns and liverworts 
were some of the first plants known 
onearth. And the liverworts were 
perhaps the first plants to grow out 
of the water. They developed 
roots and thick cell walls to keep 
the water from drying out of them. 
Mosses grow thickly together and 
soak up water just as sponges do. 
But the ferns, although they are 
simple plants without seed pods, 
developed so they might grow away 
from the water. They have tubes 
to suck up water and carry it up 
into the plant. Because of this 
the ferns were able to grow tall and 
their leaves get more sunlight 
which stores up food in the fern 
so it may live through the winters. 
Ferns once grew to be tall as trees, 
and the prints of these pre-historic 
ferns may be seen in coal. The 
plants which reproduce by spores 
were the ancestors of all plant life 
as we now know it.” 

‘And still they are here,”’ Perry 
said, ‘in the same shape as their 
ancestors were millions of years 
ago?” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. ‘“They 
haven’t changed much. And an- 
other simple form of life which 
began long, long ago is the fungi. 
About one-fourth of all plant life 
on earth is made up of fungi. These 
are all sizes, from large mushrooms 
and puffballs, down to moulds and 
bacteria too small to be seen with- 
out a strong glass. And most of 
them live on dead plants and ani- 
mals, for which we can be very 
thankful.” 

The children looked puzzled. 

“Why should we care about 
what the fungi eat?’’ Linnet asked. 

“If they can eat,” Perry mum- 
bled, ‘“‘why can’t I?” 

Mr. Shoemaker smiled. ‘‘Pic- 
ture, if you can,” he said, ‘“‘what 
the world would be like if nothing 
rotted. If nothing that died dis- 
appeared. Think how many ani- 
mals and plants have died since 
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the world began. Because of the 
fungi these have all gone back in 
the soil so that new life is possible. 
Nitrogen is the most important 
part of the soil. And decayed 
matter, both animal and vegetable, 
is what furnishes the nitrogen. It 
is never lost: the fungi live upon 
the dead tissue, and so the earth 
is fertilized and made fruitful. 
Nature doesn’t waste anything.” 
The sun was now high in the 
east. Mr. Shoemaker looked at it. 
“The sun, of course,” he said, 
“is the biggest spot of life. Life 
starts: with its warmth. Plants 
are helped by the sunshine to draw 
nitrogen from the soil, store it in 
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their leaves and roots. Animals 
eat the plants. And we eat many 
of the animals which are provided 
for us. Then when life has ended, 
the nitrogen returns to the soil so 
the process may start all over 
again. And without the fungi it 
would not be possible.” 

He was gathering sticks together 
as he talked. At last he struck a 
match and watched the flames lick 
at the dry wood. He turned to 
Perry. 

“Did I hear somebody say some- 
thing about eating breakfast?’ he 
asked. 

‘**Yes!”’ Perry cried eagerly. 

When the fire was blazing Mr. 


Shoemaker laid out eggs and bacon. 
He put a small frying pan on the 
fire. He opened a sack which held 
several oranges. He put milk ina 
pan to heat for chocolate. Then 
he looked at the children. 


“I’m not a very good cook,” he 
said anxiously, his eyes twinkling. 
“Would you rather go home for 
your breakfast?”’ 


But: Perry was unable to talk; 
his mouth was filled with orange. 
He shook his head violently, his 
eyes fixed on the strips of bacon 
curling in the hot pan. He gulped, 
then he said, ‘I’m just like the 
fungi: I could eat anything.” 


A Visit to Mrs. Flicker 


“OH, what a lovely day!”’ ex- 
claimed Mother, looking out of the 
window. 

“Couldn’t we go for a walk in 
the woods?” asked Alice. ‘‘Please! 
Perhaps we can find some birds.”’ 

“I think that’s a fine idea,” 
Mother replied. “Put on your 
jacket, because it is still cool in the 
woods, even though it is May.” 

So Mother and Alice started 
down the path to the road. The 
sun felt warm on their shoulders 
and the spring air smelled sweet 
and fresh. 

“Oh, look!” exclaimed Alice. 
“Those boys are throwing stones 
at our hollow tree where the wood- 
woodpecker was making a hole 
for a nest last week! I think one of 
them is Bill Peters!”’ 

“Yes, and the other is Bobby 
Sanders,”’ said: Mother. ‘Hello, 
boys!” 

The boys turned around. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Smith,” they 
said. ‘Hello, Alice,’”’ Bill added. 
“This is my friend Bobby Sanders. 
We were throwing stones at your 
hollow tree to hear the noise it 
makes.”’ 

**You shouldn’t do that!” 
was very upset. 

me explain, Alice,’’ Mother 
said. ‘“‘You see, boys,” she went 
on, “we feel that the tree really 


Alice 


CLAUDIA ORNEAS 


isn’t ours but that it belongs to the 
birds that are making their home 
in it. If you will look up there, 
you will see that some flickers 
have made a hole in this tree and 
they probably have a nest in it 
now.” 

“Oh, we didn’t notice that,” 
Bobby said. ‘‘We’re sorry, Mrs. 
Smith. I hope we didn’t scare 
the birds away.” 

‘““We’re going for a walk in the 
woods; wouldn’t you like to come 
along?”” Mother asked the boys. 
“] think I know where there is 
another flicker nest. Let’s see if 


‘Mrs. Flicker is at home.”’ 


Laughing and talking, but not 
too loudly so that they would not 
frighten the birds, they walked 
along the road to the woods. 

“When I was a little girl, we 
called the flickers ‘high-holers’ be- 
cause they make holes higher in the 
trees than other woodpeckers do,” 
Mother said. ‘And I had an un- 
cle who always called them ‘yel- 
low-hammers.’ He said that was 
because they had yellow under 
their wings and they hammered 
on the trees.” 


“We have been learning about 
birds in school, said Bobby. “I 
think they are lots of fun.” 

““Let’s be quiet now, because I 
think we are coming to the flicker’s 


tree,’ Mother said. ‘Yes, here 
it is, the one with the dead branch 
on it. See the hole in the branch, 
up over my head?” 

The children looked, and sure 
enough, up higher than even 
Mother could reach there was a 
hole in the tree. 

She reached up and knocked 
on the hollow branch. Knock, 
knock! The children watched the 
hole eagerly. 

Out popped a head! It was a 
flicker. The children could see its 
black collar. and as it turned its 
head and looked from one to the 
other, they caught a glimpse of a 
patch of red on the back of its head. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice. She was 
so excited. 

The flicker’s head popped back 
into the hole just as quickly as it 
had popped out. 

Mother laughed. 

“TI think Mrs. Flicker means to 
say, Hello, I’m very busy taking 
care of my children, won’t you 
call again some other day?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Flicker, we will come 
again,” said Alice. ‘‘We hope you 
will let us see your babies some- 
time.” 

The boys laughed and Mother 
laughed too. 

‘*‘What a nice walk!” said Bobby, 
they all agreed happily. 
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Precious Weeds! 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


lLosr $1,000,600.00 —— that is 
what the agriculturists say that 
weeds annually cost the American 
farmer in diminished income. Plant 
scientists today, however, question 
this statement. They say that 
the milkweed, cattails, bindweed 
and many other weeds really have 
great value. In fact, some of these 
so-called weeds may be worth more 
than the crop plants which the 
farmer raises. 

One of these plant vagabonds 
which farmers are now urged to 
encourage rather than to slash 
down is milkweed. Because one 
of its uses is stuffing for the new 
light-weight life-saving suits, it has 
become known as one of our im- 
portant wartime plants. It prom- 
ises to be as useful to us as bamboo 
is to the Chinese, for it may be- 
come food, shelter, clothing or even 
ornamental knick-nacks. Today 
the juice of this plant is being used 
instead of those from pineapple 
and papaya to tenderize tough 
beef. The floss is serving as a 
substitute for kapok, which we 
formerly imported in large quan- 
tities from the Dutch East Indies. 
The seeds yield a protein meal 
stockfood as well as a high grade 
oil which is suitable for human 
food purposes and also gives prom- 
ise of more than taking the place 
of tung oil for mixing with paint. 
The seed pods themselves yield 
about 5% wax and 5% rubber in 
addition to fiber which makes 
excellent paper. The stocks also 
produce fiber, which can be used 
for rayon, plastics, paper, wall 
board and for any of the other 
products which can be made from 
cotton linters. 

Much of this research work 
which has shown us how valuable 
the milkweed plant really is has 
been done by Dr. Burris Berkman 
of Chicago. He and associates 
from Iowa College have been work- 
ing with this plant for several 
years. They first found that the 
spreading root system of the milk- 
weed made it an excellent soil 
binder for use in stopping erosion. 
But because farmers do not plant 
their fields just for the fun of it, 
these men experimented further 


with the plant to see what really 
could be done to make it yield 
some money. During the course 
of their work, they developed a 
machine to separate the seeds from 
the floss. They found that while 
the fibers of the milkweed floss 
were too stiff to weave into cloth, 
they were as buoyant and mois- 
ture-repellant as kapok. Three 
pounds of this silky floss would 
keep an average weight man afloat 
for days. With our source of 
stuffing for life belts, rafts, and 
other floating equipment cut off 
and with the increased demand for 
these war necessities, our govern- 
ment became interested in Dr. 
Berkman’s experiments and work. 
They bought every pound of milk- 
weed floss which he could supply 
and contracted for more. 

In 1942 a processing plant was 
set up at Petosky in northern 
Michigan, in the heart of the sandy 
cut-over timber district. So far 
farmers in the neighborhood and 
school children in _ neighboring 
states have brought in over a 
million pounds of pods annually. 
And if the supply which grows wild 
over our countryside proves inade- 
quate, milkweed can be grown very 
easily in fields. The plant is a 
perennial. It grows easily from 
seed and bears seed pods the second 
year. It also grows and spreads 
rapidly by shoots from the roots. 

Our neighbors in Canada, too, 
are interested in this plant. They 
have found that resin extracted 
from the leaves of the milkweed 
plant gives strength and durability 
to synthetic rubber. In 1943 
farmers around Peterborough grew 
about six hundred acres of milk- 
weed while downtown Toronto had 
seventeen “open-air rubber plots.’? 

Closely competing with milk- 
weed floss as a substitute for kapok 
is that of the cattail. 'These weeds 
have always been a problem to 
farmers because there did not seem 
to be anything to do except to let 
them grow. Although the Indians 
and early settlers found these 
plants useful for various purposes, 
it was not until about ten years 
ago that another Chicago scientist, 
Dr. C. F. Burgess of the Burgess 


Battery Company, began to seri- 
ously study them. The war 
showed a great need existed for 
stuffing materials. Dr.. Burgess 


_found that by blowing up the fluff 


from the brown seed spikes, so as 
to remove extraneous matter as 
well as part of the seeds, and then 
compressing it under pressure, he 
produced a product having great 
buoyancy and water-resistance. He 
named his product ‘“‘typha.” Dr. 
Burgess found that “typha” had 
much the same uses as milkweed 
floss and kapok. Some of these 
are stuffing for life belts, lifeboat 
cushions, toys, playground equip- 
ment, pillows, sporting goods, up- 
nolstered furniture, casket cushions 
as well as sheets of quilting to be 
used in making warm house coats 
and jackets. Typha may also be 
compressed into blankets for use 
in sound-proofing and heat insu- 
lation. 


Dr. Burgess believes that on a 
cost-per-pound basis, which is now 
15c, typha can compete with other 
stuffing materials. During the fall 
of 1943 the processing plant at 
Ashippun, Wisconsin took in about 
forty thousand cattails a day, pay- 
ing $2.00 per thousand for them. 
An acre will yield about $30.00, 
which is not so bad for a weed crop 
requiring no attention to harvest 
it. Dr. Burgess believes that typha 
will have a broad sphere of useful- 
ness and that it will have a large 
peacetime future. 

Another weed which has received 
a considerable amount of attention 
for many years is the goldenrod. 
The late. Thomas A. Edison at one 
time hoped that this plant would 
compete with latex from the hevia 
rubber trees as a source of rubber. 
The cost of extraction, however, 
was high and the labor costs on the 
Dutch plantations in the East 
Indies was extremely low. Today 


‘our government forestry service is 


carrying on some further experi- 
ments with this plant. They claim 
that as a source of rubber the 
goldenrod plant is not to be 
sneezed at. During the 1943 
season about five hundred acres 
were planted at Waynesboro, 
Georgia. This yielded between 
eight hundred to nine hundred 
pounds of dry leaf, which in turn 
yielded five to six percent of rub- 
ber. 

The guayule shrub which has 
grown wild from the beginning of 
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time on the plains of Texas and 
other southwestern states is 
another weed which has gone to 
work. By careful selection and 
by cross pollinization the rubber 
content of the guayule shrub has 
been raised to better than twenty 
percent. Most of this experi- 
mental work has been carried on 
in the Salinas Valley of California. 
Enough work has been done to 
prove that a good grade of rubber 
can be produced from an American 
weed. The cost of production, 
however, is rather high. It is 
feared that guayule rubber will 
not be able to compete with nat- 
ural or tree rubber under normal 
conditions. Also, our large fac- 
tories are now turning out thous- 
ands of tons of synthetic rubber 
per day, so that the small amount 
which could be obtained from this 
shrub is not urgently needed today. 
While not entirely abandoning the 
project, our government has de- 
cided to hold work on guayule in 
abeyance for the time being and 
to use the additional lands in the 
Salinas Valley “‘salad bowl,”’ which 
the guayule farmers would require, 
for raising vegetables. 

Another bad-actor plant which 
will now no doubt be considered 
valuable is the bind weed or wild 
morning glory. This weed has 
been one of the most troublesome 
of cornfield pests known in the 
Midwest. Because it twines about 
and smothers the slower growing 
corn stalks, it has caused thousands 
of dollars worth of loss annually. 
In trying to find a way to irradicate 
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it, Professor A. L. Bakke and Dr. 
Norman D. Render of the Iowa 
State College, accidentally dis- 
covered that the juice of this weed 
had high blood-clotting qualities. 
Further experiments confirmed 
their first findings. So today, the 
bind weed will no doubt be used 
to save the lives of men. 


In our present day urge to find 
substitutes to take the place of war 
casualties, hardly any of our wild 
plants are being  over-looked. 
Even sagebrush which covers 
thousands and thousands of acres 
of our dry western plains has value. 
Scientists find that oil extracted 
from it contains borneol, which 
was used in making perfumes. 
Prior to the war, borneol was ob- 
tained from the camphor trees of 
Formosa, Borneo and the Malay 
peninsula. Because borneol can 
now be produced in our own 
country, perfume will not be a war 
casualty. 


But possibly the most important 
of all of these new discoveries in 
connection with our common weeds 
is that the creosote bush, which is 
often mistaken for sagebrush, be- 
cause it resembles it and grows 
neighbors to it, can be used to 
keep animal fats from becoming 
rancid. While it was known that 
the American Indians made a 
poultice from this bush which they 
used for skin infections, no one 
paid much attention to these 
scrubby wasteland shrubs until 
Professor Raymond N. Biester and 
associates at the University of 


Minnesota undertook to make a 
study of Indian medicinal herbs 
and roots. During the course of 
their work, these men extracted a 
light tan powder. The chemical 
formula was recognized as that of 
nordihydroguiaretic or NDGA, 
for short. One pound is so potent 
that it will protect ten thousand 
pounds of fat and increase its 
keeping time ten times. This dis- 
covery is of immense importance 
right now when we are sending 
goods to the far corners of the earth 
because even where refrigeration is 
impossible animal fats treated with 
NDGA can be kept sweet and 
fresh. So little is used, it is ex- 
pected that products treated with 
NDGA will not cost the consumer 
more. 


We see, therefore, that the 
better we get to know our plant 
neighbors, the better opinion we 
will have of some of them. How- 
ever, because weeds are such a 
nuisance when they insist upon 
growing in our gardens and fields 
where they are not wanted, it is 
hard for most of us to completely 
change our viewpoint regarding 
them. Weeds will always be just 
weeds to us. The poets may call 
them unloved flowers, but the bad 
reputations which many weeds 
have earned for themselves cannot 
be easily lived down no matter 
how useful they may become. 
Yet, in the years to come, it will 
not be surprising to find American 
farmers growing crops of some of 
these one-time weeds. 


Up you go! 


Swinging high, 
Sky’s the goal, 

Reaching Heaven 
With your soul. 


SWINGING HIGH 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Touch the ground 
With your toe, 
Swinging high, 


Swinging high 
While you sing, 

““Cheerio, folks! 
It is Spring!” 
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and Water 
For Mrs. Tortoise 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Mrs. Tilly Tortoise lived in a desert where there 
was not much rain. After the nice spring rain she had 
gone without water until the day it thundered. Then 
the rain poured down, and she hurried to a pool that 


had gathered in the sand, and drank and drank until 
she could drink no more. 


The heavy rain made hidden seeds sprout, and soon 
the desert was covered with flowering plants. For 
many days Mrs. Tortoise and a number of her friends 
nibbled the juicy leaves and stems. 


Later on Mrs. Tillie dug a hole in the warm sand and 
laid her eggs. When she had covered them over, she 
walked away and forgot all about them. Much later 
the sun hatched out several little tortoises, just like 
their mother. 


When a coyote raced by after a jack rabbit, Mrs. 
Tortoise pulled in her head, tail and legs, and the 
coyote thought she was a rock, and went on by. Her 
shell was so tough, he couldn’t have hurt her if he had 
tried to bite her. 


No more rain came. The desert grew dry and the 
plants withered. There was no food for Mrs. Tortoise, 
and nothing to drink. She started to dig a deep hole 
in a big sand bank, with her funny shaped front legs. 


Here she rested under the sand, until the rain came 
again. Then she came out for more food and drink. 
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ADVENTURES 


EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 


by Marguerite Go de 


EBENEZER ASKS 


*‘Whose little Home Sweet Home do I see 
**Nestling high in the big spreading tree? 

‘Does it harbor an owl or a saucy Blue Jay 

“Or has Mrs. Robin moved in for a stay?” 

No wonder poor Bunny is puzzled — Alas! 

When he locates another wee nest in the grass, 
And look at this neat little cottage of wood! 

He would live there himself if he possibly could. 
Bold Mr. Woodpecker is busy each day 

High up on a pole where he tap taps away 

As he models the snug little house of his dreams; 
For birds are just home loving people it seems 
With a tic toc and wind up — a weave in and out 
These gay little songsters go building about 

And out of the eggs which the mother birds lay 
Some dear baby birds will be hatching one day. 


And now for the quizzles: 

Do all birds build their nests in trees? 

What birds build nests on the ground in fields? In woods? In marshes? 

What birds build nests on cliffs? 

What birds build hanging nests? 

What birds nest in tree holes or poles? 

What birds build nests in bird houses? 

Name some of the things birds use to line their nests? 

What birds build the largest nests? The smallest? 

What birds use mud in building their nests? 

What bird likes to build in evergreen trees? 

What birds use deserted flicker holes or similar holes for housing instead 
of building their own nests? 

Where does a Chimney Swift built his nest? 

Make a list of the birds commonly found in your neighborhood and learn 
how they build. 

What birds build in colonies? 
Next month Ebenezer will take you to visit some of his bird friends. 
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Question: How large a group of children 
should be under a first grade teacher’s super- 
vision? 


Answer: I find most first grade teachers have a 
group ranging from 25 to 35 children. When the 
number exceeds 35, the last ten children receive little 
real personal supervision. Every parent has the 
right to ask, “Is the teacher recognizing the indi- 
vidual difference of my child or because of a heavy 
load must she teach him enmasse? Are the adminis- 
trative duties of that teacher so many, and the 
materials given her to work with so few, that from 
almost necessity, she feels the need of teaching the 
same thing to all the children at the same time? 
Is there opportunity for my child to try to do some- 
thing that no one told him to do? Is the teacher 
in his Reading Language, Phonics, Arithmetic, sim- 
ply assigning tasks, or does she have opportunity and 
time to answer his questions, to lead from the one. 
question he may ask into newer fields of investigation 
and research? In his reading period, does my child 
have the opportunity to read silently and orally, to 
draw, make, or write the answers to his little reading 
tests? Does the teacher have the time and the in- 
clination to allow my child outlet of expression or 
must he sit quiet, dormant, acquiescent? We hope 
that time is not too far ahead when a first grade 
teacher with an extra heavy class may have the help 
of an extra teacher, one who has the time, the ex- 
perience and the ability to develop the individual 
differences of that fortieth child. 


Question: Could you please tell me the pub- 
lishing Company of the Cordts Phonics Book? 


Answer: Published by Ginn & Co. New York or 
Boston. 


Question: We are very anxious to secure a 
list of books which we can use in our Kinder- 
garten room for a teacher’s reference library. 
We have the book ‘‘Education in the Kinder- 
garten’’ by Foster and Headley but we feel 
we need more good books. Anything you can 
recommend about units or music or any sub- 
jects will be appreciated. 


Answer: I am so glad to help you with a few sug- 
gestions for your teacher’s reference library in your 
kindergarten room. May I suggest the following: 
“Reading MJReadiness,’” M. Lucile’ Harrison, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston! ‘"Teaching the Child 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


to Read,”’ Bond, Macmillan, ‘Unified Kindergarten 
and First Grade Teaching,’ Parkes-Temple, Ginn 
(an older book but still good); ‘‘A Bibliography of 
Books for Young Children,’’ Compiled by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201-16th St., 
N. W., Washington D. C. (50c); ‘‘The Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades,’ Grace Storm, Lyons and 
Carnahan; “Reading Activities for the Primary 
Grades,’ Storm-Smith, Ginn; ‘Educative Process 
Through Activity Units,’ Clouser, Lyons and Carna- 
han; “The Child and His Curriculum,” Lee, Apple- 
ton; ‘Curriculum Making in an Elementary School,” 
Lincoln School Staff, Ginn; ‘The Progressive Ele- 
mentary School,” Lane, Houghton, Mifflin; ‘“Teach- 
er’s Lesson Units on First Grade and Kindergarten 
Work,” Published by Bureau of Publication, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New York City: 
Unit 50, ‘“‘Building a Playhouse,”’ Burrow, 40c; Unit 
60, “Source Material for Building a Playhouse,” 25c; 
Unit 47, ‘Social Studies in the Kindergarten,” Bern- 
hardt, 40c; Unit 56 “Reading in the First Grade,” 
Blevans, 20c. 

The following are excellent reading manuals on 

‘*‘Reading Readiness material.” — ‘‘Reading Readi- 
ness,” Gates, Macmillan; ‘“‘Ready to Read,” Dur- 
ell, Sullivan, World Book; ‘Before We Read,” 
Gray, Scott, Foresman; ‘Child Development’’ 
manual, Hahn, Houghton, Mifflin; ‘Reading for In- 
terest,’ Witty, Kelly and Folk, D. C. Heath, Bos- 
ton; ‘Course of Study — Social Studies,” Grade 1, 
Brockton, Mass. Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment, Unit 1, California State Printing Office, Sacre- 
mento, Calif. 
BOOKS, Pamphlets, Bulletins, Magazines — An 
Historical, Philosophical and Scientific Study of 
Kindergarten Excursions as a basis for social adapta- 
tion and reading readiness, Teacher’s College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. A Kindergarten Program for 
Development of Reading Readiness, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Col. The Effect of 
Kindergarten Speech Training on Primary Grade 
Progress and Achievement of Children with Foreign 
Language Handicaps, California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education IV (August 1935). ‘Reading Readi- 
ness,” Smith, Silver Burdett, N. Y. ‘SHow One 
Grade Developed Reading Readiness,” Childhood 
Education XII (Nov. 1935). ‘Reading Progress in 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades,” Elementary 
School Journal, 38, (Feb. 1938). ‘A First Grade at 
Work,” A Non-Reading Curriculum, Wright, Bu- 
reau of Publication, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Mother’s Day 
For some time previous to 
Mother’s Day, the children col- 
lected pictures, poems, stories, etc. 
concerning Mothers and in addi- 
tion, each child wrote an original 
essay, ““What my Mother means 
to me.”’ From the material col- 
lected, each pupil made an attrac- 
tive booklet which was presented 
to each mother as a gift greatly 
to be cherished. After the re- 
search, etc. every pupil appre- 
ciated his mother far more and 
did not take for granted the daily 
love a mother bestows upon her 
child. 
Carolyn Towle 


Minus the Maybaskets 
(May 12) 

Children during war years have 
discovered that there are many 
things which they must give up, 
that before this time they consid- 
ered were entirely essential to their 
happiness. Maybaskets have 
come into that category in our 
school. The children discussed the 
matter thoroughly and decided 
that it was a definite waste of 
paper, and were prompted to 


carry out this idea. Have a paper 
salvage drive in addition to the 
ones already in process throughout 
the rest of the community -— and 
use the money for stamps and 
bonds. 


Carolyn Towle 


Memorial Day 

We decided to combine the ceéle- 
bration of Memorial Day and Flag 
Day — and found it worked well 
and proved less depressing as 
Memorial Day in war time is so 
apt to be. 

Every single child in the school 
formed a parade out of doors and 
went through a simple, but most 
effective flag drill. Each pupil 
dressed in white and carried a 
flag, and since there was no need 
for elaborate costuming, all of the 
extra time was spent on rehearsing 
the drill. A few patriotic songs 
and the flag salute closed the exer- 
cises and the parents and friends 
enjoyed the ceremony. 

Carolyn Towle 


Extra Wraps 


Several sweaters, an old coat 
and perhaps some overshoes, help 


in reserve behind the door, may 
easily mean the difference between 
the well being of some children or 
ill and absent children. 


During the winter season, espe- 
cially, the weather changes are 
sudden and disastrous. Little 
people may leave home at 8:30 
A.M. on a fair day, eat lunch at 
school and by 3:30 P.M. be faced 
with weather conditions that are 
unfavorable to a safe and com- 
fortable return home. A blizzard 
may have been whipped up by the 
weather man while the child was 
under the protection of the school. 

Transportation is no_ longer 
easily available and many children 
go out in the storm without proper 
protection. At such a time a 
few old coats prove a god-send. 

A request made at a parent’s 
meeting will usually bring in many 
discarded wraps. Then, of course, 
there is the lost and found box, 
and even the rummage sales where 
such things can be found. 

It is this teacher-mother feeling 
for the child that ennobles the 
teacher to her community. 


— Bertha G. Rames 


MAY ART SUGGESTIONS 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Baskets For May 
(Page 36) 

The drafting of patterns for 
objects made of paper can be as 
mechanical and as artistic as one 
wishes to make it. Let us apply 
this lesson to baskets. 

The month of May, of course, 
invites more of this type of work 
than any other month perhaps. 
Here we have a collection of bas- 
kets which may be made up as 
illustrated, or upon which many 
other forms can be developed. 
On the page opposite, we have 
all necessary details for making 
any of these types. 

For all baskets, it is first neces- 
sary to cut a pattern for the base, 
and a pattern for the sides. The 
sides are traced against the base. 


Then pasting flaps are added in the 
spaces: that occur between the 
sides. The size of these will vary 
with the area concerned. 

Next, the basket is cut out. 
Then all lines to be bent should 
first be scored. This produces a 
well defined, sharp bend. Paste 
basket sides together. Add little 
shelf-like decorations, as F, J and 
A, or an inner fringed lining, which 
incidentally covers up all unsightly 
connections. If the sides permit, 
a decorative handle may complete 
the basket. 


A- The square center of the 
flange is a little smaller than the 
top of the basket, notice GH is 
shorter than EF. Draw the 
square for the center of the flange 
first. Find center of each side. 


Match center of decorative pat- 
tern against this center, -X. JK 
should be longer than GH, so the 
resulting lines will well overlap 
when tracing. At all times, make 
all measurements and tracings on 
the wrong side of the paper, so 
right side will result in clean 
appearance. The complete flange, 
when ready to paste upon the bas- 
ket should look much like pattern 
for J. 


B- If you make basket A, of 
pink construction paper, try B, of 
light blue. Here we see how the 
pasting flaps are bent and pasted 
against the inside of the sides. 
Decorate with a flower made of 
deep pink, light pink and white 
paper. A yellow dot may be 
added to the white center. Cut 
leaves from deep-green, yellow- 
green and blue-green papers. 


Turn to page 63 
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C- This is a very simple pat- 
tern. Let us make this of darker 
blue construction paper. First 
draw a circle. Into the center 
of this trace a square. Be sure to 
leave enough space all about for 


sides. Fold all dotted lines and 
sides of square. Clip at points 
shown. Paste corners together 


and decorate with flower. 


. D- This basket is very easy to 
make. Let us select orange con- 
struction paper for this. A handle 
as on D, or on G, or any other 
shape on this type may be added. 


E- This basket has two long 
sides and two short sides. A pat- 
tern must be cut for each. See 
how the patterns for the sides are 
traced right against the outlines 
of the base. Add pasting flaps 
and cut out. Fold all lines and 
paste together. Make this basket 
of lilac tinted paper. 

F- This basket is made of white 
paper with a bright red flange. 
The diameter of the flange EF 
must be a little shorter than the 
distance GH. See how the scal- 
lops were designed with uniform 
depth. The little triangular ex- 
tensions on the top of the sides are 
tipped with paste. The flange is 
placed on these. See detail at top 
of page. 

G- This basket is pretty in 
light yellow. It is decorated on 
the inside and outside with little 
flowers and leaves. 

H- This basket is white. After 
tracing the sides about the base, 
we decorated the sides with tulips 
that extend over the top edge. 
These were painted in tones of 
pink. Next the pasting flaps were 
added and the whole thing cut out 
and pasted together. 


I- This simple little basket was 
made up in light blue, and deco- 
rated with a flower in tones of pink. 
The top of this basket is smaller 
than the base. 

J- Here the size of the base of 
the basket is the same as the center 
of the flange. First make the 
plain five sided basket with 
straight sides. All the little tri- 
angular extensions on the top of the 
sides must be bent outward. 
Next, use the same pattern for 
the center of the flange. Trace 
the flange pattern about the out- 
side edges. Match up on the 
pattern with X between CD. Cut 
out flange and paste to top of bas- 


GOOD NEWS FOR OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 


We realize that many of 
you have been annoyed and 
inconvenienced by the late 
delivery of American Child- 
hood magazine during the 
winter months. That delay 
was due to circumstances 
beyond our control. 


We have now made new 


plans for the printing and 


mailing of the magazine 
which enabled us to mail 
your April issue three weeks 
earlier than the previous 
numbers. We hope to con- 
tinue on this earlier schedule 
from now on so that each 
subsequent issue will reach 
you before the ist of the 
month for which it is dated. 


ket. Cut enough fringed lining 
to pass all about inside of basket, 
plus one-half inch overlap. The 
fringe may first be crumpled before 
pasting into basket. This basket 
was made all in red. 


K- This basket is pink. The 
sides have double petals. Curl 
these over a knife blade before 
pasting the basket together. 


X- This basket was made of yel- 
low and is identical with K, ex- 
cept that each side is a single petal. 
It is lovely when made of white 
and lined with a yellow fringed 
center, — see J. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 16) 

Billy drew some pictures. He 
sold his pictures. Mrs. Jones liked 
the pictures. She bought the pic- 
tures. The rest of the story with 
illustrations is given on page 17. 

Work sheets of this kind may be 
made upon large papers and hung 
on the wall for all to see. The 
illustrations for the latter May be 
cut from printed matter (news- 
papers and magazines). The 
numbers denoting the prices may 
be clipped from an old calendar. 


Reading and Writing Seat Work 
(Page 17) 


Training in reading, writing and’ 


observation can be such fun when 
it is incorporated with attractive 
pictures. Perhaps the pupils 


would like to draw these pictures 
in a large form and color them. 
Or they might draw pictures of 
their own to illustrate the words. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


promote 


Greater Understanding 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published — two books to help 
you achieve this goal in your class- 
room. Contain motivating material — 
make studies attractive, interesting, 
purposeful. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Canada, Mexico, all the 
Central and South American republics. A 
proved success. Second large printing. 


Our United States (new — different) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, and eleven States of the Union. 


60c each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 
Payment must accompany order 


For Classroom Activities 


Every Day of the Month 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Every month new, different, practical teaching 
aids, art and craft projects, ideas that help you 
motivate all subjects of the curriculum. Kinder- 
garten and primary material in abundance. 


$3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. AC2 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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\FREE: Project material. If you are not av-| 
|quainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
\send for free specimen project sheets. 
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Safety Poster 
(See Page 39) 

Another good rule for Safty iss 
not to run when you have some- 
thing in your mouth. The little 
boy in the poster might easily 
injure himself by falling on the 
stick of hard candy which he is 
eating. Have you ever seen boys 
or girls who were just as careless 
as this little boy? It is best to sit 
quietly while eating. Name other 
things that are dangerous when 
carried about in the mouth. Color 
the background yellow with an 
orange circle. ‘The boy has yellow 
hair, brown shoes and navy blue 


suit. The dog is brown. 
Health Poster 
(See Page 38) 
Sunshine is good for us. It 
helps our bodies grow. Flowers 


planted where they will have many 
hours of sunlight each day will 
grow strong and beautiful. How 
would the same flower look if it 
were growing in a shady spot? 
Our bodies need sunshine just as 
the flowers and plants need it. 

Color the upper background yel- 
low, the lower, a red-orange. The 
boy has on a pair of dark blue 
jeans with light blue shirt. Color 
the wheat golden-yellow. The 
boy’s hat is golden-yellow, too. 
The dog and boy’s hair is red- 
brown. Give the boy a suntan 
complexion. The word ‘“sun- 
shine” is red-orange. 


Mother’s Day Cards 
(See Page 42) 

Black or dark toned construc- 
tion paper is best for stencilling 
with white ink, as was used for 
accompanying page. Mounted 
afterwards on any gay, light-toned 
paper, the result is very striking. 

For the stencilling process: cut 
stencil from oak tag if possible, as 
stiffness makes a firmer surface to 
be pinned down. Lay newspaper 
over a drawing board and pin 
stencil to black oblong, using many 
pins. The more used, the clearer 
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cut will be the finished outline. 
Then dip an old tooth brush into 
bottle of white ink. Shake off 
surplus ink. Hold vertically over 
design and using a stiff wire, draw 
back towards you, letting fine 
spray cover the design. Practice 
first, to get spray even, and with- 
out blots. The background must 
be well covered. 

Mounting these two designs on 
folders will make attractive cards. 
Any appropriate lettering may 
accompany them. 


Memorial Day 

Memorial Day was originally 
called Decoration Day for it began 
after the Civil War when the 
women of the south decorated the 
graves of their soldiers with flow- 
ers. * At first there was no uni- 
formity of date since each selected 
the day that was most convenient 
and when flowers were most plen- 
tiful. In 1868 General John Log- 
an, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, set 
aside May 30 as Decoration Day 
for the graves of the Union soldiers. 
This day was chosen because on 
May 30 the last Union soldier was 
““mustered out.”” This date is ob- 
served in the northern and western 
states but, since flowers appear 
earlier in the south, many southern 
states observe Memorial Day as 

early as April 26. 
— Ethel E. Hickok 


Breaking Up 
ETHEL E. HICKOK 
Oh, Mother! Come quickly! 


Hurry, Daddy and Ruth! 
I’m coming to pieces! 
Look! Here is my tooth! 


ationad College of 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially des igned courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, PRES, BOX 5i2-e£ EVANSTON, ILL. 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 


West including Ariz., Calif., 


Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS: AGENCY 


DENVER 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Boston University 


1945 SUMMER TERM 


* 
Intersession — May 22-June 30 
Summer Session — July 2-August 11 
* 


Teachers and school administrators may 
plan programs in 
Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Commercial Education 
Visual Education 
Guidance 
Health and Physical Education 
Psychology and Measurement 
Resting Education 
Remedial Reading 
Social Studies 
School Music 


* 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Institute on Guidance and Personnel 


July 16-27 
* 
For bulletin and further details, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street — Boston 16, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for 


The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 

at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


| 
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THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 


PLA STELINE 


TRADE MARK 


c 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE QUINLAN READERS THE QUINLAN READERS THE QUINLAN READERS 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


There are workbooks tor each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Word tor word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for (srades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippt, and on the multiple list 

recently in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, 

Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada for basal 
pplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures in Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


he magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so eftec- 


‘in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 


> oreat achievements ot s« lence. 
The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade tor which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Wlustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


Wo1 k books al 


ire now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and | IN SCIENCE & 


Arkansas. Other vtate and territorial adoptions Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- Witt 


lina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawai, Alaska and the Philippines. 


SEVP LNIACY 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 1 


WITH JUDY AND JOE 


| 
ADVENTURES 
INSCIENCE4£ 


WITH DORIS AND BILLY 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 3 


WITH JANE AND PAUL 
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